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from anxiety for the 800 poor children non 
in our care, to enable us to continue this 
vitally important NATIONAL WORK. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 1942. 


SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, P.C., K.C., M.P.. LORD PRIVY SEAL AND A MEMBER OF THE WAR CABINET, WHO HAS FLOWN 
TO INDIA WITH THE GOVERNMENT’S PLANS FOR A SETTLEMENT OF ITS POLITICAL DIFFICULTIES. 


hitherto irreconcilable racial and political antagonisms and unite all India to 


Son of the late Lord Parmoor, Sir Stafford, late Ambassador to Russia, now 
Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of Commons, as announced in 
Parliament by Mr. Churchill, proceeds to India with the War Cabinet's pian for 
the development of self-government in India. Details of the plan have not yet 
been revealed, but the importance of his delicate mission—-which he volunteered 
to undertake—is realised throughout the Empire Its object is to reconcile 


face the perils which now confront our vast Dependency It is not long since 
that he returned from his successful term as our Ambassador in Moscow, no 
sinecure post, and joined the War Cabinet in Mr. Churchill's recent reconstruction 
Sir Stafford is no stranger to India He is a friend of Nawahalal Nehru, the 


Hindu leader, and other prominent Indians. (Photograph by Walter Stoneman.) 
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HERE are signs, marked signs, that Britain—the 
last stronghold of the Maginot Line spirit—is 
growing offensive-minded. In fact, this is an under- 
statement. Wherever I have been in the last few 
weeks of bad news, and in every paper I have seen, I 
have heard and read demands that we should get up 
and give the aggressors ‘‘ a sock on the jaw.” This 
is putting it crudely, but there is no other adequate 
way of putting it. That is the spirit of the people, 
and that is what they want. And one is glad it is 
so. For it shows that our people are what they have 
always been: a people with 
a genius for recoil. It has 
never been the consistent, 
normal policy of Britain that 
has made us great. It has 
generally been mediocre and 
often stupid, and even at 
times puerile. But what 
has put us on the map and, 
despite all our mistakes, kept 
us there, is the capacity we 
have shown of turning ad- 
versity to glorious gain. This 
has never come about, as 
some good people —of the 
old women variety—seem to 
fear, through our ‘‘ muddling 
through,”’ and saying it will 
all come right because it 
has all come right before. 
That is the attitude of mind 
which helps to get us into 
our troubles. It is never in 
this mood that we face the 
troubles when they really 
come. Quite suddenly and 
without the least warning 
we get very angry. And 
then, with a kind of icy-cold 
intensity, we get busy. It 
is a bad thing for our enemies 
when that happens. 


It has happened several 
times in our history, and it 
is just on those times that 
all the rest of it depends. 
But for them we should never 
have become a great world 
Empire, mistress of the 
waves, law-giver and_ self- 
appointed moralist to the 
other nations. Without them 
we could never have sus- 
tained our position for a 
moment. A very good ex- 
ample of such a moment, 
though there were many 
others, followed the terrible 
disasters of 1797, the worst 
year, so far, in our history. 
I have mentioned that year 
several times before on this 
page, because, in such a 
season of adversity as this 
is, it is very much in one’s 
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TITIAN’S “* NOLI 


ME TANGERE”: 
IN PLACE OF REMBRANDT’S PORTRAIT OF MARGARETHA TRIP. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. . 


Their fleets—at least on paper—outnumbered ours by 
nearly two to one. Our last allies had deserted us. 
The German Powers had made an inglorious peace. 
Italy, formerly a friendly peninsula, was now a fawning 
client of our terrible foe. The greatest soldier the 
world had ever seen, Napoleon Bonaparte, had been 
appointed to the command of the “ Army of England,” 
ominously dedicated to the task of destroving us. The 
flower of our regular Army had perished in thé evacua- 
tion of the Netherlands and in pestilential campaigns 
in the West Indies. Ireland, then constituting a 





ON VIEW AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY FOR ABOUT THREE WEEKS, 


the Cabinet, instinctively interpreting the sense of the 
nation, took their courage in both hands and decided 
to send the Fleet back to the Mediterranean to take 
the offensive. On any prudent view they could scarcely 
spare the ships. But in their new mood of resolution 
they never hesitated. And they suggested to Lord 
St. Vincent, then in command of the fleet blockading 
Cadiz, the propriety of entrusting the ships selected 
for this bold counter-attack to a thirty-eight-year-old 
Rear-Admiral, called Horatio Nelson, who had first 
achieved fame by a daring action a year before. He 
was now to achieve new 
fame beyond his or their 
wildest hopes. 


It so happened that, at 
that very moment, Bonaparte 
had decided—wrongly, as we 
can now see—that it would 
be too great a risk to commit 
his rising star to an invasion 
of England or Ireland. 
Instead, believing that Britain 
would remain on the defensive 
until she collapsed of sheer 
exhaustion and _ rottenness, 
he resolved to seize her 
defenceless Eastern posses- 
sions and so strengthen his 
already dominating position. 
A vast armada was secretly 
and swiftly prepared at 
Toulon for an expedition to 
Egypt. Since the withdrawal 
of the British Fleet eighteen 
months before, and_ the 
French annexation of the 
Venetian ships and islands, 
the Mediterranean had be- 
come a French lake. 
Bonaparte never believed it 
possible that he _ could 
encounter the least resistance 
there. As it was, Nelson, 
through storms, was only a 
few days too late to prevent 
him sailing from Toulon. 
And but for bad luck and a 
shortage of frigates—the 
result of our former neglect 
—he would have caught 
Bonaparte with his mighty 
army and his 400 transports 
half-way between Malta and 
Egypt, and sunk or captured 
the lot. Fate decided other- 
wise, but in no way disproved 
the wisdom of the British 
offensive. For though 
Bonaparte landed in Egypt, 
Nelson a few weeks later 
found his fleet lying in 
Aboukir Bay, and in the 
course of a single night of 
furious, unqualified attack 
annihilated it. With 
Bonaparte cut off in Egypt, 
the cowed nations of Europe 
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mind. It was then that, MARCH 12, 
after sustainin for more This picture belongs to Titian’s ey gy, mig 1509-1514), as may be seon by the buildings on the right, which are i i i 
h 1 8 h identical with those painted by Titian for G s We paar Venus” at Dresden. k point worthy of note is the position of raised their heads gun, and 
than twelve months a the figures : that of Christ echoes the outline of the hill. whereas that of the Magdalene completes. the angle of the tree. This the second coalition which 
sequence of appalling cala- cross-shaped composition must have come as a second thought to the artist, since the hair of the Magdalene, once fi in the came into being all but 
> : fleet wind, has been brought close to the] neck so as not to break the continuity of the line formed by the tree and t ing re 
mities invasion feets on figure. The first position of the hair can still be seen beneath the upper surface. Size of the canvas is 42} in. high by 35} in. wide. destroyed France in 1799. 


our coasts, naval mutinies, 

Irish risings, bank crises, food riots, French 
landings, and the loss of our last allies—we sud- 
denly made up our minds to hit back. For three 
years we had been steadily driven back from 
position to position, confidently and lazily boasting 
of our ability to defend each and then pretending all 
was well when it was lost. But by the beginning 
of 1798, though just saved from the worst by the 
eleventh-hour naval victories of Cape St. Vincent 
and Camperdown, it was clear that there was nothing 
else we could lose without final and irrevocable defeat. 
The entire resources of revolutionary France, Holland, 
and Spain—the three chief naval Powers of the 
Continent——with a joint population four times that 
of our own, were mobilised solely against ourselves. 


third of the population of the British Isles, was in a 
condition of fearful excitement and disorder, and in 
hourly expectation of a French landing. So was the 
south coast of England. 


Such was the position in the spring of 1798, with 
Britain grimly and sadly waiting in her last line of 
defence. And then, quite suddenly, without warning, 
she decided she would wait no more. She became 
coldly and furiously angry, and filled with a blazing 
offensive spirit. She would not, she resolved, wait 
for the enemy; she would go out and hit him. With 
the most powerful army in the world waiting on the 
other side of the Channel, and the Royal Navy out- 
numbered and still suffering from the results of mutiny, 


I am not suggesting that we are ready yet for a 
major offensive, or that the British public may not 
be technically wrong in demanding the offensive. 
I am convinced that the Prime Minister has more 
understanding of the art of war in his little finger 
than most public men in the whole of their bodies. 
But the demand for the offensive spirit is instinctively 
right, for out of it the means to implement it will 
grow swiftly. It means that at last Britain is going 
to put her mighty shoulders full and square to the 
wheel, and that for every blow we strike now, we 
shall arm ourselves to strike a hundred more—again 
and again and again. It is victory that we want— 
not mere peace or defeat of our enemies—and we 
mean to get it. 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK; LONDON’S LENIN MEMORIAL; CALIFORNIA SHELLED. 


REUNITED AFTER MME. 


she is seen with her; two sisters, Mme. Chiang (left) and Mme. 


H. H. Kung, wife of China’s Minister of Finance, and the smiling 
Generalissimo. Mme. Sun Yat-Sen, widow of the founder of the 


Chinese Republic, is one of the three famous Soong sisters. 
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VANES 


A PLAQUE TO LENIN UNVEILED ON BOMBED RUINS IN 
LONDON BY MME. MAISKY: HERE LENIN LIVED IN EXILE. 


A latent gesture, but one which Russia will appreciate, was the un- 

veiling of a plaque in memory of Lenin by Mme. Maisky, wife of the 

Russian Ambassador, on March 15. The ceremony evoked scenes of 

reat popular enthusiasm. Lenin lived in two rooms at 30, Holford 

uare, Finsbury, and to-day only about half the front wall is standing— 
after being “‘ blitzed.” 





CALIFORNIAN COAST SHELLED BY AN ENEMY SUBMARINE: 
SUPERFICIAL DAMAGE’ AT THE ELLWOOD OILFIELD. 


On February 23 the first Axis attack on the American continent took 

place, in the form of some shells from a (presumably) Japanese sub- 

marine. The damage done was trifling. One direct hit out of the 

fifteen shells fired was registered on an oil-well at the Ellwood Oilfield 

The Company's officials estimated that the total damage could be 
repaired for the cost of £125. 


SUN YAT-SEN’S DRAMATIC ESCAPE 
RIGHT, NEXT TO MARSHAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK. 


Great anxiety was felt for the safety of Mme. Sun Yat-Sen, who was shut up in Hong Kong when that fortress 
fell. At the last moment she was flown to safety, and the picture shows a happy reunion at Chungking, where 
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FROM HONG KONG. SHE IS ON THE A 


A PROTECTIVE CANOPY OF KITE BALLOONS FLYING ABOVE 
A CONVOY ASSEMBLED AND READY TO LEAVE PORT. 
Balloons such as those shown in our picture above have contri- 
buted largely to the safety of convoys. Flying from individual 
ships in the convoy, these balloons have foiled many gn attack 
by German dive-bombers. Apart from the balloons themselves, 
their holding cables provide a nasty hazard for fast-flying aircraft, 
as many an enemy airman has learned too late, and to his cost. 


FREE 
FIERCE 


THE DUKE OF ATHOLL. 


The death of the Duke of Atholl was angounees 
on March 16, at the age of seventy. He held 

eighteen titles, and was the only person in the 
kingdom with the right to maintain a private north, 
army (granted to his grandfather by Queen 
Victoria). He was offered the throne of Albania 


equipment 
after the last war, but declined the honour 


IN ICELAND: 
85-M.P.H. WIND HOWLING ROUND THEIR QUARTERS. 


The American forces stationed in Iceland have quite a lot to put up with, not the 
least being the cold weather, accompanied very often 
from the North Pole. 
such weather, 
whilst going about their various duties. 


* BREEZE ”’ 


FRENCH 
FIGHTING A FREE 
On March 6 a Free French force, 


Legion troops, started out from 
where they 
enemy, both Italian fand German 
Above are seen a Foreign Legion unit in the desert 
in the Lake Chad area are steadily strengthening their position in that area. 


Many of the 
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AMERICAN TROOPS BATTLING AGAINST AN 


by raging gales which come 
These hardy men, however, clad for just 
and manage to keep fit 
Iceland is strategically 


take it all in their stride 


extremely important. 





SERGEANT RICHARD GRIFFITH, A U.S. SOLDIER, PLAYING THE 
ORGAN IN THE ORGAN LOFT OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


For the first time, an American soldier has been privileged to play the 

organ in Westminster Abbey. The military organist is Sergeant 

Richard Griffith, of Norfolk, Virginia. Once he was organist in his 

home town, and, following a visit to the Abbey, voiced his wish to 

play there. Hearing of this ambition, Dr. O. H. Peasgood granted 
the necessary permission for the soldier to play. 


AFTER 
DESERT 


TRIPOLITANIA AND CAPTURE ENEMY POSTS 


FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION IN THE 


RAID 


including Spahis, now mechanised, and Foreign 
the Lake Chad area and travelled for 490 miles 
aptured three enemy posts in the Fezzan area, after hard fighting 
were killed and captured, with 
The Free French 
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OPPOSING HITLER’S “INTUITION”: THE SOLDIERS, 
AIRMEN, GUERILLAS AND FARMERS OF RUSSIA. 














ROLLING OUT A SNOW-COVERED RUSSIAN 
AERODROME SO THAT AIRCRAFT SHALL NOT 
BE IMMOBILISED BY WEATHER CONDITIONS. 
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B hens photographs above, and to the right, 
of a mechanical snow-roller show some- 
thing of the way in which the Red Air Force 
have been able to dominate the Luftwaffe. 
Instead of an advanced air unit being im- 
mobilised by snow, an excellent runway is 
created by crushing the snow to a smooth, \ ye spEcIAL HEAVY ROLLER IS HERE SEEN BEING PULLED BY A 
hard surface. / POWERFUL TRUCK. TO THE RIGHT IS A RUSSIAN ’PLANE WITH ENGINE \ 
> ee ee ee =. A PICTURE, RECEIVED BY RADIO, OF FOUR YOUNG RUSSIAN 
GUERILLAS WHO, OPERATING BEHIND THE ENEMY LINES, 

HAVE DONE DEADLY WORK. 
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‘ THIS HEAVY MOBILE GUN, MOUNTED ON A TANK CHASSIS, IS ONE 
GERMANS IN AN ATTEMPT TO STEM THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE, BUT ONLY 
BOOTY FOR THE RED ARMY. } 


. ON THE NORTH-WESTERN RUSSIAN FRONT, IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 


RUSHED UP BY THE / : OF STARAYA 
PROVIDED FURTHER ii Rh RUSSA. A MECHANICAL SLEDGE, DRIVEN BY A “ PUSHER ”’ AIRSCREW, READY TO 
k SET OFF WITH A DETACHMENT OF RED ARMY RIFLEMEN. 
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IN THE RUSSIAN SNOWS. TWO RED ARMY GUARDSMEN ARE ( \ EVERY MAN AND WOMAN IN RUSSIA IS AN EMBRYO SOLDIER, AND OUR PICTURE SHOWS i 











AN ACTION PICTURE 
SEEN CONFRONTING A GERMAN TANK ATTACK WITH A LONG-BARRELLED ANTI-TANK i j COLLECTIVE FARMERS UNDERGOING MILITARY TRAINING IN THE RIGOROUS WEATHER + 
GUN. NOTE THE EXPLODING SHELL IN THE BACKGROUND. \ f CONDITIONS OF A RUSSIAN WINTER. \) 
Se, = oa 
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winter and vast Russian reserves of man-power as the reasons why Germany's treacher- 
ous attack had failed to achieve the promised goal at the promised time. The 
Correct answers would seem to be that Russian efficiency has matched German 
efficiency ; that the Russian Army (at a grave disadvantage in the opening of the 
fight) has outfought the German Army, and that the unified will and superlative 
courage of the peoples of the Soviet Republics have clearly shown that a correct 
appreciation of the meaning of total war is not a Nazi prerogative. Hitler's may 
not be the only offensive in Russia When the snow melts. 


The Soviet Army has destroyed the spirit as well as the physical force of the 
enemy,” said M. Litvinov recently, when speaking in Washington. The Soviet 
Ambassador went on to say: “It may be:confidently asserted that the former Hitler 
army, which entered Russia drunk with victory and success, no longer exists; that 
it has deteriorated not only physically through the destruction of its crack divisions 
and the filling up of its ranks with immature youths and older men, but also 
morally." Not long before M. Litvinov made these remarks, Hitler—-making lame 
excuses for himself and, presumably, his intuition—-had spoken of the early fall of 
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ESCAPED HONG KONG’S HORRORS: ADMIRAL CHANCHAK AND SOME BRITISH. 
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HONG KONG SURVIVORS: ADMIRAL CHANCHAK, ON CRUTCHES, WHO LED THE PARTY, 
AMID ADMIRING CHINESE OFFICERS. NEXT HIM IS COMMANDER HUGH MONTAGUE, R.N. ; <E MEN AGAIN! BRITISH SURVIVORS DESCENDING FROM A LORRY WHICH TOOK 
: THEM FROM THE COAST TO SHIUKWAN, CAPITAL OF KWANGTUNG PROVINCE, 


NAVAL MEN ARRIVE AT SHIUKWAN, BY NO MEANS DISHEARTENED, DESPITE THEIR’ TRIALS. 
AT THIS TOWN THE CHINESE GENERAL ENTERTAINED THE PARTY TO A BANQUET. 


(LEFT.) 

MR. DAVIS 

MACDOUGALL, 
HEAD OF THE 

HONG KONG 

MINISTRY OF 

INFORMATION, 

WHO WAS 

WOUNDED 

WHILE 

ESCAPING 

HE HAS NOW OTHER MEMBERS OF THE PARTY, BRITISH AND CHINESE, WHO 
RETURNED ESCAPED, IN A FRIENDLY, FRATERNISING GROUP. ALL PRAISED 
TO ENGLAND ENTHUSIASTICALLY THE BRAVERY OF THE CHINESE 


N the night of Christmas Day, when Hong Kong surrendered, a party of eighty- 

three British and Chinese made a dash for freedom under the auspices of the 
Chinese Admiral Chanchak, whose initiative and courage were loudly praised by the 
survivors. This little one-legged Admiral (who lost a leg two years ago in the war), 
although wounded, took command of six naval torpedo-boats which set out for the 
small harbour of Aberdeen, on Hong Kong Island, in pitch darkness, and the utmost 
secrecy was required, because Japanese sentries were within rifle-shot as they embarked 
They made their way towards Canton, but one boat was sunk with its passengers 
by a Japanese speed-boat, and the survivors, on arrival in China, where they landed 
among the Chinese in the Canton area, were at once welcomed, and the Admiral 
was regarded as a national hero. Among the survivors who reached Shiukwan, the 
inland town to which they were taken from the point on the coast where they 
landed, was Mr. Davis MacDougall, head of the Ministry of Information in Hong Kong, 
who was suffering from a bullet wound in the shoulder, which he received in a fight ; 
with Japanese naval craft outside Hong Kong, and who has recently returned home TWO BRITISH SOLDIERS, ALL SMILES, WITH A CHINESE OFFICER WEARING A BUDDHA 
from Chungking. On their arrival at Shiukwan the survivors were entertained by LIKE EXPRESSION, AFTER THEIR SAFE ARRIVAL AT SHIUKWAN 

the leading Chinese generals and were given a triumphal reception 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM THE U.S., CANADA AND GERMAN-OCCUPIED FRANCE. 


CAMOUFLAGE HIDES A BARRACKS FROM AIR RECONNAISSANCE ’PLANES : SURROUNDED 

BY TREES, THESE BUILDINGS ARE ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE TO SPOT FROM THE AIR. 

Nets hung with strips of canvas painted to harmonize with the surrounding trees and grass hide 

s a barracks of the 84th U.S. Engineers Battalion. This Battalion is made up of camouflage 

SIGNALLING DEVICES SEIZED FROM A CALIFORNIAN JAP: OFFICER H. NANNA (LEFT) experts who were artists, sculptors and architects before the Army called them up. The — 
AND UNDER-SHERIFF ALLISON (RIGHT) WITH THE BOOTY. are changed with the seasons. Camouflage is now extensively used in all the armies of the 

‘ P : world and has made remarkable strides since the 1914-18 war. 
During a raid on the home of a Japanese, identified as George Nakamura, the F.B.1. discovered 
sixty-nine cases of fireworks, mostly signalling devices such as flares, parachute flares and rockets, 


most of them of a very powerful type. The cases were immediately confiscated. These signalling 
devices were to be used, no doubt, to aid in any Japanese air attack, or possibly in a hoped-for 
invasion of the Californian coast. 
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NEW NAZI FORTIFICATIONS ALONG THE FRENCH COAST: ONE OF THE LONG-RANGE GUNS WHICH ARE INSTALLED 
IN WHAT IS SOMETIMES CALLED THE ‘“‘ NEW SIEGFRIED LINE.” 


According to the Bremen radio, Germany has just completed a line of fortifications stretching for 130 miles along the north coast 

of France. This picture, emanating from Axis sources, shows one of several long-range guns which they have installed to protect i 5 oe v : 
their most westerly line. We have shown in previous issues of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” other pictures of these A KNIFE-GUN: A SKILFULLY MADE °22-CALIBRE, SINGLE-SHOT 
fortifications, which include huge steel and concrete submarine shelters and walls of colossal thickness. The rmans say they FIREARM, CUNNINGLY CONCEALED IN A POCKET KNIFE. 


are impregnable, but that remains. to be seen. During recent raids conducted by the F.B.I. and local officers in the 
Monterey-Salinas-Watsonville area, the above ingenious weapon, a 
*22-calibre, single-shot, small-size firearm, concealed in an ordinary-looking 
pocket knife, was discovered in the possession of a Japanese living in 
Watsonville, California. He also had fifty rounds of ‘22 ammunition. 





~—— ae 
CANADA'S PRIME MINISTER INSPECTS U.S. TROOPS: MR. MACKENZIE KING WALKS THE ‘ NAZIS"? OCCUPY WINNIPEG: CANADIAN SOLDIERS DISGUISED AS GERMANS TAKF 
DOWN THE RANKS OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS ON PARADE IN OTTAWA, OVER THE CITY. SMILING SPECTATORS GIVE THE SHOW AWAY, HOWEVER. 
The contingent of American soldiers, some of whom are shown above, were in Canada to take Winnipeg, Canada, recently staged an “if day” in aid of Canada’s Victory Loan. Canadian soldiers, 
ert in ceremonies in connection with the Victory Loan Drive. During a parade in the capital, disguised as Germans, formed an invasion army and took over the city. The scheme was to give 
r. Mackenzic King, Canada’s Prime Minister, inspected the troops drawn up in lines in front the 


_ people a good idea of what would happen “ if Hitler came to Winnipeg.” The soldiers played 
their part in all earnestness and marched proudly through the streets of the town, but judging by 
the smiling faces of the spectators they were not taken very seriously. 


of the Peace Tower on Parliament Hill, Ottawa, United States troops are now in many parts 
of the Empire, and many more are reported on the way to help in the defence of menaced Australia. 
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SAVINGS FOR SEA POWER: WHAT YOUR MONEY BUYS. 























£10,000,000 FOR A BATTLESHIP. INDIVIDUAL COSTS: HULL, £4,750,000; MAIN i 
AND AUXILIARY MACHINERY, {1,250,000; ARMAMENT AND AMMUNITION, } 
£3,800,000 ; OTHER EQUIPMENT, £200,000. 
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: ~ Fa _ \ £5,250,000 FOR AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. INDIVIDUAL COSTS: HULL, £2,750,000; / 
a, \  }°% MAIN AND AUXILIARY MACHINERY, {1,500,000 ; ARMAMENT AND AMMUNITION, 






£900,000 ; OTHER EQUIPMENT, £100,000. 

















£2,750,000 FOR A CRUISER. INDIVIDUAL COSTS: HULL, {£1,200,000; MAIN AND 


q “ 
AUXILIARY MACHINERY, £700,000 ; ARMAMENT AND AMMUNITION, £750,000; OTHER N 
¥ 7 : > ° . 
EQUIPMENT, £100,000. yy £700,000 FOR A DESTROYER. INDIVIDUAL COSTS: HULL, £210,000; MAIN AND 
A 
Hi 














AUXILIARY MACHINERY, £250,000; ARMAMENT AND AMMUNITION, £236,000; { 
OTHER EQUIPMENT, £4000. } 
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£120,000 FOR A CORVETTE. INDIVIDUAL COSTS: HULL, £55,000; MAIN AND AUXILIARY 4 
MACHINERY, £50,000 ; ARMAMENT AND AMMUNITION, £13,000. OTHER EQUIPMENT, {1500. | 
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\ £136,485 FOR A MINESWEEPER, INDIVIDUAL COSTS: HULL, £62,450; MAIN AND { 
j) AUXILIARY MACHINERY, £55,120; ARMAMENT AND AMMUNITION, £7585. OTHER | 
r; EQUIPMENT, £11,330. ) 
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£425,000 FOR A SUBMARINE. INDIVIDUAL COSTS: HULL, £175,000 ; MAIN AND £70,000 FOR A MOTOR TORPEDO-BOAT. INDIVIDUAL COSTS: HULL, £25,000 ; 
)AUXILIARY MACHINERY, £170,000; ARMAMENT AND AMMUNITION, £79,000. ( MAIN AND AUXILIARY MACHINERY, £25,000; ARMAMENT AND AMMUNITION, £19,250. \\ 
OTHER EQUIPMENT, £1000. y OTHER EQUIPMENT, £750. y 
ee ae - 
The target for London's Warship Week (March 21 to 28) is £125,000,000. This the various districts, the five great city institutions are making individual drives 
sum is £25,000,000 more than that aimed at—and exceeded—by the citizens of | of their own, their objectives being: the Baltic Exchange—battleship ‘* Queen 

the capital for the War Weapons Week last May. Above are shown various types Elizabeth *’; the Insurance Companies—Aircraft-Carrier “ Illustrious "'; the Banks 
of ships both great and small in service with the Royal Navy, together with their | battleship ‘‘ Rodney"; Lloyds — Aircraft-Carrier ‘‘Implacable’’; the Stock 
costs, and, in addition to the ships illustrated, one might also mention that a Exchange battleship ‘* Warspite."’ The City of London itself is adopting 
naval sloop may be bought for £450,000, a trawler for £62,000, a motor anti- H.M.S. ** Anson."" During the week sixteen selling centres will be busy in the City, 
submarine boat for £28,500, and a naval launch for £2500. Sixty-two local and hundreds throughout the West End and boroughs. Processions, concerts, contests 


Savings Committees are concerned with this great financial drive, and apart from and exhibitions will all contribute to a triumph for our Empire's capital 
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N the Far East the Japanese are now 
carrying out two simultaneous and 
divergent campaigns. In Burma they are 
engaged in extending their gains at Rangoon 
and Pegu. North of Australia they are 
pushing their amphibian operations eastward 
and tightening their hold upon New Guinea in 
particular. It is not yet possible to estimate 
what will be their strategy in either case. 
In Burma, however, it seems safe to conclude, 
as General Wavell did in his talk with journalists at Delhi 
on March 13, that they will endeavour to continue their 
advance into the northern part of the country in order to 
sever its links with China. It is also probable that they 
have their eye on accumulations of material destined for 
Chungking which have not yet been cleared, even though 
entry by way of Rangoon has ceased for some time. Direct 
attack on India is further in the background, but not to 
be left out of account. In the other area of operations, 
direct invasion of Australia might be an early item on their 
programme, and seems to be expected by many Australian 
observers. My own view is rather that they will first 
attempt to continue their method of working from island 
to island by the use of all three arms in concert, and move 
in the direction of the Fiii Islands. They have already 
spoken of Australia as isolated. That it is not, and from 
their point of view it is highly desirable that it should be. 
It seems to me that the most promising Japanese policy 
at the moment would be to strive for the 
complete isolation of Australia by cutting 
the sea routes to the United States. 
Were they to succeed in this, Australia 
would become an easier objective, and 
at the same time the prospect of the 
United States building up forces for a 
counter-offensive from its bases would 
be greatly reduced. 

Such [may be the main lines of 
operations of Japanese strategy, but 
they do not exhaust its possibilities. 
Colombo is an obvious objective, though 
by no means as easy either to gain or 
to hold when gained, as most of those 
which Japan has already seized. Hawaii 
is not out of the question, but I should 
have said it was beyond Japanese power 
at present, and that an attack upon it 
might lead to a disaster. Then there is 
the possibility of attack on Russia, 
though the Japanese can scarcely hope 
to repeat the surprise of Pearl Harbour 
at Vladivostock, and even if they do 
intend to attack, may prefer to wait 
until their effort can coincide with a 
German spring offensive in Europe. I 
have spoken before of the possibility 
that Germany and Japan might attempt 
to join hands this year, and that could 
be accomplished only in the Red Sea or 
the Persian Gulf, because a junction by 
land forces in Siberia may be considered 
a military impossibility—or very nearly 
so. But the two practically certain 
immediate aims of Japan are the con- 
quest of Upper Burma, and the isolation 
of Australia. It is evident that the 
opposition ‘to these threats and to the 
more extended operations which would 
follow them if they were successful, must 
now be based on communications from 
the opposite ends of the earth. The 
link provided by Malaya and the 
Netherlands East Indies has now been 
cut. Australia lies on one side of the 
breach, India and Burma lie on the other. 
Japan, operating on interior lines, has 
driven a wedge between them from 
which she can strike out east or west. It 
behoves us to recognise that fact and 
to base our strategy upon it. Exterior 
lines are very disadvantageous when 
those who are operating them are stand- 
ing on the defensive, as we are now, but 
they have their merits when it becomes 
possible to turn to the offensive. At 
all events, we now have to make the 
best of them. We apparently recognised 


A.B.D.A. Command and sent General 
Wavell back to India. There was no 
object in having a combined command 
to maintain a liaison which had already 
ceased to exist. 

The point to which I am working is 
that in the immediate future Australia 
and New Zealand should depend upon 
American aid, while the remainder of the Empire concen- 
trates its forces on the other flank. This necessity has 
been apparent for a considerable time to the Australians 
themselves. Indeed, Mr. Curtin made some statements 
which suggested that Australia was looking to the United 
States for leadership and moral support as much 4s for 
material aid, statements which were ill received by a large 
section of his own Press and public. But from the strategic 
point of view there can be no doubt about the matter, It 
is not by any means enough to say that Australia has urgent 
need of the United States, and that Japan is still in no posi- 
tion to interrupt sea transport between the two countries. 
It is also the case that the United States have need of 
Australia, as an advanced base upon which American forces 
can be directed to continue the fight against Japan. Material 
interest as well as natural communications demand that the 
Allied arm which is fighting Japan from the east should 
have its shoulder on the western seaboard of the United 
States and the Panama Canal, while the arm fighting Japan 
from the west should extend through the Middle East com- 
mand to India and Burma. That would be the case if 
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HEAVY DEFEATS, 


the Japs attempted an attack on 
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we were fighting Japan alone, but the necessity for such 
strategic dispositions and lines of communication is seen 
to be strengthened if we turn and consider the situation 
in Europe. : 

A major German offensive against Russia in about 
two months’ time still appears probable, and evidence is 
beginning to strengthen the theoretical arguments which 
I used in the past to prove that the main weight of this 
offensive was likely to be directed towards the Caucasus. 
Big preparations are afoot, and the German resistance 
to Russian attacks is very solid. Elsewhere the Russians 
have gained considerable successes, but in the southern 
Ukraine I believe they have not announced the capture 
of a single great centre of resistance since they hurled the 
enemy out of Rostov last year. Regarding the Russian 
reaction there are different views, but it is not for me to 
range myself either among the optimists or the pessimists 
at this moment, or even half-way between them, because 





A STRATEGIC MAP OF BATAAN PENINSULA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, SHOWING GENERAL MACARTHUR’S 


lippine Isl suffered heavy 


the west coast of Bataan was defeated, 


has been only desul 


and Anthony J. Sodaro, is from 4 U.S. journal “ 
this is not a matter on which one can afford to speculate. 
While hoping for the best, one must be ready for the worst. 
It is therefore most urgent that we should hold those 
positions in the Middle East which abut on Russian terri- 
tory, or, like Egypt, command access to them. This 
is a very important consideration, apart altogether from the 
need to maintain the link with India. If the German offen- 
sive takes the form which I have suggested, its first phase 
would be the attempt to capture the Caucasus oilfields. If 
that were successful, the second would be either the invasion 
of Iran and Iraq, thrusting towards the Persian Gulf, or 
a far larger operation, including the invasion of Iran and 
Iraq, but also involving the overthrow of Turkey and a 
simultaneous attack on Egypt through Syria and from Libya. 
And if that could be achieved, then the possibility of a 
junction between Japan and Germany would have come 
very close. Such a junction would mean something very 
like a final victory for the Axis, because all Europe outside 
Russia, and all Asia outside Asiatic Russia would lie at 
its mercy ; British fleets and merchandise would be confined 
to the Atlantic ; the blockade would become a farce ; and 


WORLD WAR: 
FAR EAST AND MIDDLE EAST. 


SINCE THAT TIME THE JAPANESE HAVE SUFFERED SEVERAL 
LOSING MANY SHIPS AND MEN, AND THE U.S. STAND FIRM. 


the necessity when we broke up the This strategic map indicates Japanese penetrations to January 25, but since that date the enemy has achieved 
little success in the Bataan Peninsula, i and has losses. The 
attack on January 25 had the effect of relieving the pressure on General MacArthur's left flank. On February | 
Island, which was broken up , A heavy guns of that fortress, 
rges being burnt and not a Jap 
his entire line and threw the mT 
id action, but on March 4 the U. 
big Bay by a surprise air attack, which 
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the Axis Powers would share out limitless 
resources. Russia’s own situation would be 
parlous. The threat to the United States 
across the Pacific would be enormously 
intensified. I cam see no way to victory 
through such barriers as would thus be 
created, even if complete defeat could be 
averted, which is not certain. There are 
very great difficulties in the paths of both 
Germany and Japan: on the one hand, 
the resistance of Russia and Turkey; on the other, 
the danger of uncovering Japanese territory by moving 
large forces, including at least a proportion of the main 
battle fleet, through Colombo towards the Persian Gulf. 
But nothing else offers the Axis so good an opportunity 
of ending the war with decisive victory. The obvious 
inference is that it is to our advantage to build up the 
Middle East front which stretches from Egypt to the 
frontiers of Turkey, of Russia, and of India, while leaving 
our American allies to build up that of Australasia. 

It has already been revealed that there has been a 
certain weakening, or at all events a failure to reinforce, 
this Middle East front as a result of the Japanese attack. 
In General Wavell‘s talk to journalists which I have men- 
tioned, he remarked that the training of the Indian divisions 
which had fought in Malaya had been based on the conditions 
of Iraq. It will not help the Axis intelligence service if I 
make the deduction that these divisions would have been 
in that country by now if Japan had 
not entered the war, and that the Middle 
East was left at least that much short of 
what the General Staff considered to be 
its requirements. Similarly, war corres- 
pondents have reported that fighter 
squadrons of ‘‘ Hurricanes ”’ which inter- 
vened in the Far Eastern campaign came 
from the Middle East. Such transfers 
of reserves were correct and reasonably 
safe when they were made. But the 
situation is changing with the approach 
of spring, and meanwhile we have lost 
the ‘‘ Hurricanes’ and the Indian 
divisions, as well as the 18th Division 
from this country, with a vast amount 
of equipment, all still very hard to come 
by. Rommel still lurks in Cyrenaica, 
ready to strike when the word is given, 
which may well be at the moment when 
the other offensives are ready. It is a 
difficult and uncertain position where- 
in a mistake might have disastrous 
consequences, but the one certainty 
which seems to me to emerge from it 
is the necessity for the strongest Middle 
East front to which our resources will run. 

It will be seen from this analysis, 
if my reasoning be accepted, how much 
depends upon Russian resistance to 
the next German offensive. Indeed, if 
Russia can withstand the next shock, 
the situation of both Germany and her 
Japanese ally will reveal some serious 
weaknesses and a turning-point in the 
war may be reached. I still believe that 
retribution is likely to overtake Japan if 
she does not join hands with Germany. 
As for Germany, if a second offensive 
campaign against Russia should fail, 
there is not likely to be a third. All 
her energies will then be concentrated 
upon defending herself. But at the 
moment the danger is very real. We 
must clear our minds of any lingering 
belief that Japan is of inferior quality as 
a fighting nation. Her equipment and 
transport has done all that has been 
asked of it so far; her forces of land, 
sea, and air have acquitted themselves 
well whenever and wherever they have 
been engaged; and above all, the 
strategic direction of her amphibian 
operations has been of sustained bril- 
liance. She has proved to the full the 
value of sea power in transporting 
armies to the territories in which it is 
desired they should fight, and at the 
same time shown how fully she appre- 
ciates the co-operation of the air arin 
with both sea and land power. She is 
a first-class Power which has run loose 
in a region where she has had to 
encounter hitherto other first-class 
Powers only at the end of their 
tether, young undeveloped nations like 
Australia, or old nations like China 
which have virtually no war industry 
behind them. The sum of the military resources of such 
a coalition may be considerable, but their aggregate does 
not amount to those of a single first-class Power, because 
they are for the most part lightly armed and on what might 
be called a colonial basis. Such powers do not club together 
to create and maintain battleships or armoured divisions. 
They cannot therefore gain decisive victory over the main 
bodies of the first-class Power by sea or by land until they 
have bult up resources similar to those which it has at its 
disposal. And to-day those resources include new bases. 

In such circumstances, some of the talk about “* attacking 
the enemy all the time” is idle prattle. By all means 
let us attack whenever the enemy stretches himself so as 
to give us an opportunity of taking him at a disadvantage. 
By all means also let us apply offensive tactics against the 
enemy even when the advantage is on his side. But to 
undertake a strategic offensive against Japan in the Far 
East would be nothing short of suicide until it has been 
possible to transport to the scene of action forces adequate 
for the purpose. That will take time, and meanwhile we 
have to hold the approaches. 
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JAPANESE WARSHIPS: PECULIARITIES IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 


Drawn BY OuR Specut Artist G. H. Davis. 
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MANY DESTROYERS HAVE ARMOURE! 
OVER THE TORPEDO-TUBES TO PROTECT 
CREWS AND THE WAR-HEADS OF 


MOST OF THE JAPANESE CRUISERS CARRY A VERY 
HEAVY ARMAMENT FOR THEIR SIZE. 
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THE CRUISERS OF THE “MOGAMI" CLASS MOUNT NO LESS 
THAN 15 — oe Or AND 8-5! GUNS ON A 
DISPLACEMENT OF 8,500 TONS. 





THE PILED UP ARMAMENT OF CRUISERS OF THE ae yA CLASS 
CONSISTING OF 10-8!8 GUNS AND 8-4-7' GUNS 
DISPLACEMENT OF 9,850 TONS. 
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BASED ORIGINALLY ON THE DESIGNS OF OTHER SHIPBUILDERS, JAPANESE WARSHIPS NOW EMBODY FEATURES OF THEIR OWN. 


The Japanese are well known as expert copyists who have specialised in the ex- method of strengthening the massive, liberally sub-divided hulls of their ships, 
ploitation of other people's brains and ideas. Relying at first for their navy upon | which are elaborately protected against torpedo attack. The Japs have piled up 
the shipbuilders of other nations, they had their own constructors taught in the 
yards where these ships were built; next they built their own shipyards, and alterations after preliminary trials. The pagoda-like masts of some of the older 
then began building up a fleet on their own. So it is that we find embodied in battleships are explained by the fact that as new ideas have been embodied, some 


their artillery to such an extent that many of their ships have needed drastic 
their fighting-ships many ideas purloined from others. In their turbines, for place had to be found for these, so that in the case of the *Huso,"’ illustrated 


instance, are found adaptations of the Brown-Curtis; in their Kanpon boilers is above, we see the development from a simple, tripod mast to the elaborate, 
clearly seen the influence of Yarrow. In some things, however, they have departed | many-tiered mast of to-day. The official Batavia communiqué after the naval 
from the established practice of their teachers. The peculiar, undulating lines of action off Java specifically stated that the cruiser “ Mogami’ had been crippled 


the upper decks of their cruisers can only be explained as part of the Japanese ° A photograph of a “ Nati "’-class Japanese cruiser is shown on pages 350 and 351 
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THE BATTLE OF THE JAVA SEA: MANY ALLIED WARSHIPS 
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i. THE UNITED STATES DESTROYER POPE,” LOST AFTER LEAVING . +; H.M.S. “‘ ELECTRA,” ONE OF THREE DESTROYERS WHICH WENT IN 
TO THE ATTACK. THE ‘“‘ ELECTRA’? WAS NEVER SEEN AGAIN. 
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SURABAYA IN COMPANY WITH H.M.S. “‘ EXETER’"’ AND “ ENCOUNTER.” 
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THE DUTCH CRUISER 
HIT BY ENEMY SHELL-FIRE, SHE WAS STRUCK BY A TORPEDO AND BLEW UP. 


DE RUYTER,” ADMIRAL DOORMAN’S FLAGSHIP: TURNING AWAY AFTER BEING 








A DESTROYER OF THE “ JAVELIN ”’ 
BELONGED. THE “ JUPITER’ 
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HE sea battle off Java, told in the Admiralty account of March 14, from fragmentary 
accounts, was one of superb gallantry against heavy odds. The small Dutch force 

of two cruisers and two destroyers were reinforced by the British and American heavy 
cruisers ‘‘ Exeter’’ and ‘ Houston,"’ the Australian light cruiser ‘‘ Perth,’ with four 
British destroyers, ‘‘ Electra,”’ ‘* Jupiter," ‘‘ Encounter’ and ‘ Stronghold,’’ the American 
destroyer ‘“‘ Pope’’ and the British sloop ‘‘ Yarra,"’ thirteen in all, under the command 
of Admiral Doorman on the ‘‘ De Ruyter,’’ with orders to attack at all cost an enemy 
fleet of warships and transports. Action began on February 27, at extreme range. 
The Allied force, though outnumbered and out-gunned, attacked with determination 
again and again. While avoiding torpedoes, one of which sank the Dutch destroyer 
** Kortenaer,"” “ Exeter'’ was hit in the boiler-room and forced to drop out of the line. 
One enemy destroyer was hit by ‘ Perth."" Three British destroyers were ordered to 
counter-attack, but little is known except that ‘‘Jupiter’’ only saw two enemy destroyers, 
both of which she shelled. ‘‘ Electra’’ penetrated the enemy smoke-screen and was not 
again seen. The Allies, at shorter range, again engaged the enemy, who turned away 
under a smoke-screen. It was seen that one of the enemy heavy 6-in.-gun cruisers was 
hit aft and burning fiercely. After nightfall, Admiral Doorman sighted four ships to 
[Continued below. 




















THE U.S. CRUISER “ HOUSTON,” LOST IN UNKNOWN CIRCUMSTANCES WHEN TRYING a 
TO GET OUT OF THE DEATH-TRAP IN THE SUNDA STRAIT. 5} 








THE BATTLE OF THE JAVA SEA: A CONTOUR MAP OF JAVA, OFF WHICH 


REMBANG, WHERE, APART FROM SUPERIOR-GUNNED SURFACE 
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the westward and engaged 
with results not known. He 
attempted to work round 
these enemy ships to locate 
the convoy, but they fled and 
he ultimately turned west 
to intercept Japanese in- 
vasion convoys. Here 
** Jupiter’ was disabled by 
a torpedo and sank four 

(Continued top right. 
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A JAPANESE CRUISER OF THE ‘“‘NATI”’ CLASS, ONE OF WHICH WAS REPORTED SUNK 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF JAPANESE WARSHIPS ON PAGE 34%) 
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'S!LOST IN A GALLANT FIGHT AGAINST VERY GREAT ODDS. 
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a CLASS TO WHICH THE “ JUPITER” i, H.M.S. ““ ENCOUNTER,” ONE OF THE THREE BRITISH DESTROYERS - + H.M.S. “ STRONGHOLD,” A 905-TON BRITISH DESTROYER SUNK IN 
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WHICH WAS HIT ALMOST AT THE SAME MOMENT AS THE “ DE RUYTER.” 











THE DUTCH CRUISER “ JAVA,’ 














ch | THE ACTION TOOK PLACE IN THE SEAS NORTH OF SURABAYA AND | / BOTH SHIFS BLEW UP AND SANK IN A MATTER OF MINUTES. 

CE VESSELS, THE ENEMY HAD A STRONG FORCE OF SUBMARINES. \ = ES SOE es 4 
hours later. A number of survivors have since reached Australia. At 11.30 p.m., 
about 12 miles north of Rembang (Java), two enemy cruisers were sighted and engaged, 
and hits scored. ‘‘ De Ruyter’’ was hit by a shell, and immediately after under-water 
explosions occurred simultaneously in her and “* Java,’ which cruisers blew up and sank 

{ , **Perth,”” which had received some damage, attempted to pass through the Strait of 
Sunda at night and reported contact with enemy ships. Nothing was heard of her 
subsequently or of the U.S. cruiser ‘‘ Houston.’’ The same night ‘ Exeter’ left 
Surabaya with ‘ Encounter’’ and ‘ Pope.’’ In the forenoon of March 1, she reported 
three enemy cruisers approaching. No further signals were received. ‘* Evertsen "’ was 
beached, ‘Stronghold "’ and ‘‘ Yarra’’ are missing. Thus every Allied warship was 
lost. Enemy losses are difficult to assess through lack of reports. It is believed, 
however, that at least one enemy 8-in.-gun cruiser was sunk, a second damaged, one 
of the ‘* Mogami"’-class crippled, one destroyer sunk and three others seriously 
damaged or sinking. There may be many others. Both Japanese gunnery and 
submarine work were highly efficient. The decisive point of the battle is considered 


in Washington to have been reached when the Allied Fleet turned away from 
(Continued below 














K BY OBSERVERS ON H.M.A.S. “ PERTH.”” A ‘* MOGAMI CLASS CRUISER (SEE OUR SPECIAL 
) WAS SET ABLAZE AND BADLY DAMAGED. \ 
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the main enemy fleet in 
search of the invasion 
convoy, and ran into his 
submarine-trap. The 
Admiralty announcement 
that British ships played 
their heroic part in these 
desperate actions came vO 
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AND “* KORTENAER THE FORMER WAS BEACHED AFTER 4 H.M.A.S, “ PERTH” WHICH, WITH THE HOUSTON,” FAILED TO ESCAPE BY NIGHT THROUGH THE NARROW WATERS 
TORPEDOED—THE FIRST SHIP SUNK IN THE ACTION ; OF THE STRAIT OF SUNDA 
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THE HONG KONG ATROCITIES WHICH HAVE: HORRIFIED THE WO 


REMEMBER 


MAJOR-GENERAL C. M. MALTBY (LEFT), C.-IN-C. HONG KONG, WITH MAJOR-GENERAL R. 0. ALEXANDER (CENTRE), 
GREETING BRIGADIER J. K. LAWSON (RIGHT), WHO COMMANDED THE CANADIAN CONTINGENT, ON HIS ARRIVAL 
AT HONG KONG, ALSO TWO CANADIAN CHIEF NURSING SISTERS. 
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: TYPES OF JAPANESE SOLDIERS WHOSE FEARFUL ATROCITIES, 
3 WOMEN, PERPETRATED WITH THE CONNIVANCE OF THEIR GENERAL 
THE CIVILISED WORLD. THE CIVILIANS LEFT INCLUDE 


a 


MISS E. M. B. DYSON, MATRON OF THE HONG KONG {| MISS GWENDOLINE COLTHORPE, OF WEMBLEY, IN 
MILITARY HOSPITAL, WHO SAID THAT ALL HER NURSES {) CHARGE OF THE MEDICAL WARD IN THE BRITISH 
CARRIED LOADED REVOLVERS FOR EMERGENCIES. t MILITARY HOSPITAL, HONG KONG, 
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Shee horrible atrocities in Hong Kong, which the 

Japanese military authorities encouraged and 
supported after its surrender, have nauseated and 
angered the entire civilised world. Mr. Eden, in the 
House of Commons on March 10, said there was no 
longer any doubt about the atrocities. Eye-witnesses 
had testified that the Japanese Army at Hong Kong 
** perpetrated against their helpless military prisoners 
and the civil population, without distinction or colour, 
the same kind of barbarities which aroused the horror 
of the civilised world at the time of the Nanking 
massacre of 1937."" The Foreign Minister went on to 
detail some of the unspeakable crimes: how fifty 
officers and men of the British Army were bound 
hand and foot and bayoneted to death ; how ten days 
after the capitulation our wounded were still being 
collected from the hills and the Japanese refused 
permission to bury the dead; how all survivors of 
the garrison, including Indians, Chinese and Portu- 
guese, had been herded into a camp consisting of 
wrecked huts without doors, windows, lights or sani- 
tation; how by the end of January 150 cases of 
dysentery had occurred in the camp, but no drugs 
or medical facilities had been supplied and the dead 
were buried in a corner of the camp; how most of the 
European residents, including some seriously ill, had 
been interned and, like the military prisoners, were 
given only a little rice and water with occasional 
scraps. Brutal and pitiless as were these facts, worse THE JAPANESE COMMANDER WHO CAPTURED HONG | A GROUP OF HIGH MILITARY JAP OFFICERS AT PRIME MINISTER 
was to follow. “ It is known,” said Mr. Eden, * that ) KONG: LIEUT.-GENERAL TAKAISHI SAKAI, WHO IS HELD LOUNGING IN AN ARMCHAIR (LEFT). SECOND ON RIGHT 15 
women, both Asiatic and European, were raped and ( PRIMARILY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE OUTRAG } BEEN SENT TO OPPOSE GENERAL MACARTHUR IN 

[Continucd opposite. ‘ 
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E} WORLD: JAPAN’S WAR LEADERS, AND DISCIPLES OF “BUSHIDO.” 
[- 


RHONGHONG 


i ANOTHER PICTURE SHOWING THE TYPE OF TRIUMPHANT JAPANESE SOLDIERY, WHOSE CODE KNOWS NO PITY. 
‘“THE JAPANESE GUARDS,” SAID MR. EDEN IN PARLIAMENT, ““ARE UTTERLY CALLOUS.” THEIR INFAMIES ARF 
PART OF A DELIBERATE POLICY TO TERRORISE THEIR OPPONENTS IN THE APPROVED HITLER MANNER. 
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MURDER AND RAPE OF WHITE AND YEL 
HASE SENT A THRILL OF HORROR THROUGHOUT 
600 AMERICANS AND 70 DUTCH. 


MISS URIEL WHITELE ANOTHER OF ELEVEN * MISS PHYLLIS HARROP, A GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL . 


BRITISH NURSES AT THE MILITARY HOSPITAL WHO HONG KONG, WHO ESCAPED TO CHUNGKING, ANDI 
STAYED BEHIND) TO THE END. GIVEN DETAILS OF ATROCITIES SHE WITNESSED. 


| 
| | 


Continucd.} 

murdered and that one entire Chinese district was 
declared a brothel, regardless of the status of the 
inhabitants."" Repeated requests by General Maltby, 
General Officer Commanding, for an interview with 
the Japanese General Takaishi Sakai had been curtly 
refused. ‘' It is clear,’ he agreed, ‘ that the Emperor 
and Government of Japan and the whole Japanese 
people are responsible for these atrocities and not 
merely the Army."’ He also stated that the Japanese 
Government had refused consent to the visit of the 
protecting Power (the Argentine) or to a visit by the 
International Red Cross Committee. They had ordered 
all foreign Consuls to withdraw from all the territories 
they have invaded since the outbreak of war because 
“their treatment of prisoners and civilians will not 
bear independent investigation."’ As regarded Malaya 
and Singapore, all he knew was that a Japanese official 
news agency on March 3 stated that 77,699 Chinese 
had been arrested and subjected to “‘ severe examina- 
tion."" Mr. Eden added, “ It is not difficult to imagine 
what that entails." The Foreign Minister, in view of 
the facts, declared that ‘‘the Japanese claim that 
their forces are animated by a lofty code of chivalry 
Bushido—is nauseating hypocrisy." The follower of 
* Bushido "" must ‘show a compassionate regard for 
the honour of the enemy,"’ and among the virtues 
cultivate humility, morality and honour.”’ Sakai 





- promised ‘ Bushido'’’ to General Maltby when he 


} ne ‘ 
GENERAL HIDEKI TOGO’S RESIDENCE IN TOKYO. TOGO IS THE EMPEROR HIROHITO, “ IMPERIAL SON OF HEAVEN, surrendered. It should not be inferred that the 
YAMASHITA, WHO CONQUERED SINGAPORE AND HAS © / WHO, WITH HIS GOVERNMENT, IS HELD RESPONSIBLE nurses whose portraits appear above were victims, 


** BUSHIDO.” d\ FOR THE HONG KONG ATROCITIES. but are simply types of the nurses left behind. 


GENERAL 
THE PHILIPPINES THEY ALL PROFESS 
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LYING DOGGO? SHAMMING DEAD AMONG DERELICT MACHINES IN 


AN INCIDENT IN THE DESERT WAR: A SUSPECTED FULLY-MANNED GERMAN TANK, LURKING AMONG DERELICTS, AND AWAITING A CHAN 


An officer of the Tank Corps recently in Libya has related to our special artist, 
Captain de Grineau, incidents where the enemy by subterfuge has attempted to 
trap weak supply columns or patrols unsupported by tanks. Lying ‘ doggo’’ in 
the desert around battle-wrecked and damaged enemy tanks in the recent oper- 
ations, an enemy tank has been more than once encountered laid up amidst 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE ( yEAU, FR 


the wrecked machines, remaining absolutely immobile and to all appearances 
itself a derelict. If a small, unprotected supply column or patrol passes along 
the route in blissful ignorance of the ruse, the enemy suddenly comes to life 
and attacks at close distance with devastating results. But if a strong patrol 
or tank column approaches the lurking peril, it remains static and its 
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IN THE DESERT: A SUSPECTED RUSE BY AN ENEMY TANK CREW. 


YEAU, FROM DETAILS SUPPLIED BY A LIBYA TANK OFFICER. 
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commander hopes to be taken for an old casualty. In such circumstances a wise 
patrol commander sends forward an armoured scout car to approach the suspect 
and, screening himself as far as possible by using derelict machines, takes stock 
of it and signals whether it is alive or dead. Our illustration shows such an 
incident. In the right foreground a British armoured scout car is warily 
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NG A CHANCE TO ATTACK A WEAK SUPPLY COLUMN OR PATROL, IS INSPECTED BY A BRITISH SCOUT CAR WHILE OUR TANKS APPROACH. 


approaching under cover of mechanised casualties, and its occupants are inspecting 
the tank under suspicion, seen towards the middle-left. In the distance, British 
tanks are moving up to take action if necessary, and a British patrol is passing 
in the right background Other drawings on the subject of German ruses in 
the Libyan desert will appear in a subsequent issue 
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JAPAN’S OBSTACLE IN QUEENSLAND: | T] 


By PRCFESSOR C. M. ' TO 





































Professor Yonge, who was the 


leader of the Great Barrier Reef NEW GUINEA 
Expedition in 1928-29, discusses ie 
the obstacles which oppose a Japanese : PA PNA 


invasion along the Queensland coast, 
which it protects for a distance of 
goo miles. He gives reasons why 
Cairns, the northern railhead of 
Northern Australia, 500 miles south 
of Cape York, must be the Japanese ) 
objective, and the natural and per %- 33 
military difficulties confronting them. Torres. S’ tratk 
ella ai Pr. of Wales | < <C York. >. 
ITH the steady advance of 
the Japanese from island 
to island across the North-Western 
Pacific, the threat to Australia 
grows. But where does the enemy 
plan to strike? Will it be in 
northern territory, at Darwin, or 
} will it be at Cape York, or farther 
{> down the east coast? Northern 
territory may be difficult to defend, 
owing to the lack of direct rail 
communication with the rest of Australia. Its seizure by the 
Japanese would give them command of North Australian waters 
west of the Torres Strait, but invasion of East and South 
Australia would be impossible across the desert. A landing on 
Cape York, at the northern tip of Queensland, would only be 
possible after the forcing of the confined, reef-infested waters 
of the Torres Strait and the fortifications of Thursday Island. 








CAIRNS, NORTH QUEENS- 
LAND, 500 MILES SOUTH 
OF TORRES STRAIT, AND * 
THE NORTHERN TERMINUS \ 
7 
: 





OF THE COASTAL RAIL- 
WAY FROM BRISBANE. 





Success here would only give access to a vast sandstone pen- 
insula populated by a few aboriginals and without a railway QUEENSLAND 
or modern road for 500 miles. Townsville” 


If they plan a major attack on Australia, the Japanese must 
aim at a railhead, and the first they will encounter will be at 
Cairns, the northern terminus of the coastal railway from Brisbane. 
The usual small-scale map of Australia invariably omits this town, | A MAP OF PART OF NEW GUINEA AND 
which lies about midway between Townsville, the capital of ( THE GREAT BARRIER REEF, 900 NAUTICAL 








[Continued below. LAND BY A LAGOON-CHANNEL 











4 THURSDAY ISLAND, CALLED AUSTRALIA’S GIBRALTAR, GUARDS THE EASTERN ENTRANCE TO THE SHALLOW 

















Continued.) 
North Queensland, and the derelict port of Cooktown. Cairns lies at the mouth of the Barron River in the 
NORTH OF TOWNSVILLE TO CAIRNS 18 A MARROW COASTAL PLAIN middle of the broad sweep of Trinity Bay. It is a well-built and vigorous town of some 8000 inhabitants 


and the natural centre and outlet for one of the richest regions in Australia. 

The popular conception of Australia is of a land of sparse 
rainfall, of vast temperate grasslands, illimitable bush and 
thin gum-forest. For thousands of. miles one passes through 
such country, but North Queensland is very different. North 
of Townsville there is a narrow coastal plain watered by over 
100 inches of rain annually and of amazing fertility. Here 
and there remnants of the original rain forest persist, majestic 
trees festooned with climbing plants and inhabited by bril- 
liantly-coloured butterflies and raucous cockatoos, but for 
the most part this has been displaced by fields of sugar-cane, 
pineapples, bananas and other tropical crops. This plain 
continually narrows as the mountains approach the sea, and 
some 20 miles north of Cairns it disappears where the heights 
of Mount Alexandra rise almost direct from the coast. Inland 
from Cairns is the Atherton Tableland, some 3000 feet high, 
where volcanic soil of unique depth defies the barriers of 
latitude and grows both temperate and tropical crops and 
fruits with equal abundance. Beyond the coastal range, 
further inland, the rainfall diminishes rapidly and cattle- 
rearing and mining are the only industries. 

The history of tropical North Queensland is interesting. 
Until the beginning of this century the sugar and coffee 
plantations (the latter since discontinued) were cultivated 
largely by indentured Japanese and Kanaka (South Sea 
Island) labour. But amongst the first acts of the first Federal 
Parliament in 1901 was the passage of the Immigration 
Restriction Act and the adoption of the White Australia 
policy. Five years later all indentured labour had been 
repatriated and the sugar fields have since been run exclusively 
by white labour. Thus North Queensland, the only part of 
tropical Australia to be extensively settled, is unique amongst 
tropical countries in being worked exclusively by white men. 


A 
OF AMAZING FERTILITY, WITH REMAINS OF TROPICAL FORESTS. \ 
vi 




















THE GREAT BARRIER REEF STRETCHES SOUTH ALMOST FROM NEW GUINEA TO 200 MILES NORTH OF BRISBANE. 


( IT 1S A MAZE OF COUNTLESS THOUSANDS OF REEFS, AT PLACES [00 MILES ACROSS. [Continued top right, 

MS Be TRE I IR ae EE a IR I EY * Se ee ee eee ie Shits Pern ies saliaaiaeice 
Continued.) . 
as far south as Cairns and beyond. No Australian knows the reefs as these men dangerous, for a graze against the sharp edge of a reef may easily rip the side out |< slidin, 
do. . It is a tricky business navigating these waters. A man has to be sent to the of a small boat. And the sun must be behind—it is impossible to sail through Any 
mast-head and he directs the helmsman by pointing with his arm. Blue water is the reefs with the sun shining on the water in front. These Japanese skippers and and t 


safe, green is doubtful, depending on the draught of the vessel, but yellow water is divers made little enough out of the fishing. They were paid for the shel! on a | strain 
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D: THE CORAL GREAT BARRIER REEF. 
M. YONGE, B.Sc., Ph.D., D.Sc. 


— Continued.) 
Of recent years a significant part 
of this; labour has consisted of 
Italians, who find the climate more 
congenial than do _ native-born 
Australians and who have proved 
good citizens. 

While no one who has lived 
and travelled in this fascinating 





4 strip of Australia can fail to be 

; impressed by the achievements of 
Peon! “A Marua white men in a climate which, 
— : during the summer, is one of 
WU Normanby | damp, sweltering heat, the rest of 


ae 


Australia has had to pay for it. 
The price of sugar is three times 
ARCHIPELAGO the world price. But Australians 


la a a 


LOUISIADE 
~~ 








may say that it has been well 
worth paying this to prevent a 
potential fifth column of Japanese 
from settling in their tropical 
territories. 
{ North Queensland is a tempting 
i te Ss prey to an invader, and Cairns is 
the most obvious door into it. 
ORAM ame But there is one major obstacle. 
While it would be a physical impossibility adequately to defend 
the thousand-mile stretch of the eastern shores of Queensland 
with the meagre man-power of Australia, nature has interposed 
a unique defence. From some 200 miles north of Brisbane almost 
to the southern shores of New Guinea there extends the greatest 
coral formation in the world, the Great Barrier Reef of Australia. 
The author worked on these reefs for over a year in 1928-29, . 
mainly in the region between Cairns and Cooktown, but also in 
the Torres Strait and near the southern extremity in the Capricorn 
Islands, and so may claim some knowledge of them. 
Like so much else in the South Pacific, the Barrier was dis- 
covered by Captain Cook. He suffered shipwreck on Endeavour 
: Reef, some distance south of where Cooktown now stands and 
AND QUEENSLAND, WITH TORRES STRAIT AND ? whence he proceeded for repairs to his ship. Later he succeeded 
ICAL MILES LONG, SEPARATED FROM QUEENS- {in passing through the intricacies of the reefs by way of the 
NNEL HAVING A NARROW ENTRANCE. (Continued below 


NOW A DERELICT PORT: 
COOKTOWN, 100 MILES 
“; NORTH OF CAIRNS, WHERE 
CAPTAIN COOK LANDED 
WHEN WRECKED ON THE 
GREAT BARRIER REEF. 
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LOW AND TORTUOUS APPROACHES TO TORRES STRAIT, AND LIES A FEW MILES BEYOND CAPE YORK. 5 
Continued.) 

the channel now known as Cook's Passage but, when storms almost hurled him back upon it, he was glad to 

nts regain the shelter of the Barrier through Providential Channel. Since his day the limits of the Great : ‘ ; f 
Barrier have become known and the main channel and passages sounded, but a detailed survey would be *} “ JAPANESE PEARL-DIVER. NO AUSTRALIAN KNOWS THE REEFS 

aa a titanic task. Despite its name, the Barrier is not a single ( LIKE THE JAMS WHO FISHED ABD SHED. ) 

and wall of reef but a maze of countless thousands of reefs, in some ~it ————4 

ugh places over a hundred miles across. x 

rth The reefs vary in distance from the shore, from 150 miles ie 

ver to about 10, but everywhere there is a deep channel inshore, 

lere which, now that all dangerous reefs and islands are lighted 

stic and marked, is a safe highway for shipping. In normal times 

ril- it is the highway for vessels plying between Australia and 

for the Far East. An invading navy could only enter this channel 

ine, through its northern entrance or through one of the occasional 

lain lateral openings. The former route would be difficult. The 

and eastern approaches to the Torres Strait are shallow and tor- 

hts tuous and could be extensively mined, while the natural 

aa strength of Thursday Island, the Gibraltar of Australia, aided 

igh, by the increased fortifications which are certain to have been 

of erected, would be a serious obstacle. Even were this approach 

and forced, southward passage within the Barrier would be exposed 

ge, to mines and attack from Australian aircraft. 

tle- The easier approach would seem to be through the openings 
further south. Some months ago it was announced that 

ing. these had been mined, no difficult task, because all are narrow. 

flee No large vessel could enter until these had been swept. . The 

ted greatest danger is probably the penetration of small vessels 

Sea through the maze of reefs. It is unfortunate that when the 

eral use of coloured labour was abolished the one exception made 

tion was the pearling and other marine industries based on 

alia Thursday Island. Although the pearling companies are all 

een Australian, the single-masted *‘ cutters '’ and the two-masted 

yely “luggers"’ employed were all commanded by Japanese, who 

t of : were also the divers, the crews consisting of aboriginals and nC a . — 

ngst sf islanders. For years past these vessels have been operating .— ee ree 

a «OT all over the waters of the Torres Strait and along the Barrier ‘ THE REEF OF OUTER BARRIER, WITH THE PACIFIC SURF BREAKING. THE REEFS VARY IN DISTANCE FROM 4 

right, [Continued botiom left. 4 THE SHORE, BUT AN INVADING NAVY COULD ONLY ENTER THIS CAANNEL THROUGH ITS NORTHERN ENTRANCE. \ 
tn —~ oe - s " ee ane eee el ¥S st 

rut , sliding scale depending on the market price, so that the owners stood to lose little. | detailed knowledge of the reefs and passages between them. The Japanese Navy 

igh Any pearls found were their perquisites, but good pearls are rare in these regions, will know how to use this knowledge should the time come. Australia may have a 

nd and the majority of divers probably returned to Japan as poor as they left, but with dificult time ahead. The Great Barrier will help to protect her vital north-eastern 


a strained lungs. Unfortunately they must have carried back with them the most j coasts, but a new form of infiltration may be attempted here in small boats. 
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PORT DARWIN, AUSTRALIA: VITAL 
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POSSIBLY THE FIRST POINT AT 
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DARWIN, NORTH AUSTRALIA: 
BEEN MADE THROUGH THE JUNGLE AND BUSH. 


HUNDREDS OF MILES OF GOOD ROADS HAVE 
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A.A. GUN? GUNS OF 
OF THEMSELVES DURING 
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TYPE GAVE A 


BOMBING OF DARWIN. 
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POSTS ARE USUAL 


DARWIN : ONE-STORIED HOUSES 
IN THIS PART OF AUSTRALIA. . 


i GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS’ 


RAISED ON 
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WORKSHOPS, RAILWAY YARDS AND FUEL CONTAINERS 
% oF IMPORTANT BASES IN THE 
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; PREPARING EMPLACEMENTS FOR THE GUNS THAT WERE MADE IN AUSTRALIA'S OWN FACTORIES r 
f THE CAMOUFLAGE NET IS ALREADY IN POSITION OVER THE HEADS OF THE WORKERS. } 
~~ ON a NE ET A ee 








AS the menace to Australia draws nearer with the Japanese attacks on New Guinea, the 
Commonwealth is not only tightening up her defences, but hitting back et the enemy by 
every means in her power. It seems fairly obvious now that Japan's next objective is Australia, 
and New Guinea and Timor are the most likely bases from which air and military attacks would 
be launched. From Port Moresby, on the coast of Papua, to Cape York, the nearest point on | 
the Australian mainland, is a distance of 330 miles; from Port Moresby to Darwin, which might 
easily be the first base at which the Japanese would aim, is 1150 miles. From Darwin there are 
chains of airfields stretching south-east to Sydney and south-west to Perth, but the isolation of 
Darwin from the rest of Australia is perhaps insufficiently realised. It is surrounded by 
emptiness, terminating 284 miles to the west along the coast at Wyndham, and 862 
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AL ALLIED. BASE COVETED BY JAPAN. 
AT WHICH THE ENEMY WILL AIM. 
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DARWIN PREPARES: MILES OF BARBED-WIRE BEING ERECTED TO CREATE HAZARI)s 












































i FOR ENEMY INVADERS TO WHOM POWERFUL RESISTANCE WILL BE SHOWN. \ 

~ a sauna So 
$ _ A RECEPTION AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, DARWIN: A PHOTOGRAPH 4 
: TAKEN BEFORE THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC. 5 

A ——-~_- ——- a 

4 i ; 

: TROPICAL TOWN OF DARWIN, WHICH HAS BECOME ONE OF THE MOST a i THE JETTY, WITH S.S. ‘““KOOLAMA”™ AT THE WHARF: PORT DARWIN STANDS ON A_ LANDLOCKED j 

AT ANCHOR ARE PEARLING LUGGERS. ’ F DEEP-WATER HARBOUR AND OCCUPIES A POSITION OF STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE, 
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i SETTING UP A FIELD GUN IN A CAREFULLY CAMOUFLAGED POSITION : THE PREPARATION OF SECRET . 
f DEFENCE AREAS, WHICH EXTEND FAR INLAND, IS GOING AHEAD RAPIDLY. } 
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south at Alice Springs. At the little tropical town of Darwin, one of the most important air, 

naval and military bases in the British Empire, are stationed thousands of A.I.F. troops, as well 

as huge air and naval establishments and strong garrisons of permanent and home-defence soldiers. 

Hundreds of miles of strategic roadways have been carved from jungle and bush, and the secret 
| defence areas—-studded with tank-traps, wire entanglements, gun emplacements and pill-boxes— 
| extend from the shore to fixed defence lines inland. Every day these defences are growing in 
strength, whilst troops and aircraft are moving up to the defence of the Northern Territory. 
Australia's chief weakness is her dependence on her ocean lines of communication for reinforce- AIR-RAID DAMAGE IN DARWIN : ONE OF THE FIRST PICTURES OF THE RESULT <J 
j ments and oil—that vital commodity not found in the Commonwealth. One thing is certain, 7 OF THE JAPANESE ATTACK ON THE PORT ON FEBRUARY 19 
\ however—when Japan comes to Australia, she will find a hot reception awaiting her. a ” ae ee eee 
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A LOYAL AND REMARKABLE WOMAN. 
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“CATHERINE OF ARAGON.” 


the ordinary Englishman whose historical 
knowledge is of the ‘‘ 1066 and All That ”’ type, 
He knows 


Catherine of Aragon is a very dim figure. 
that she was the first of Henry VIII.’s six 
wives; he may remember that she was first 
married to his elder brother, Arthur; and he 
knows that it was owing to Henry’s desire for 
a divorce from her that the break with the 
Papacy occurred. Those with rather wider 
reading will have derived a personal impres- 
sion of her from Shakespeare, who has enlivened 
and enlarged so many of our historical figures : 
in his pages she appears as a very tragic, 
greying, mournful semi-widow. But as a 
personality, with a strong will and a strong 
political brain, she does not, to most people, 
exist; and it has remained for an American 
scholar to devote to her a volume as vivid 
and solid as ‘“‘ Spanish Tudor,’”’ in which her 
daughter, Mary, who was as much a Spaniard 
as a Tudor, was recently resuscitated. Mr. Mat- 
tingley has gone for his material to archives 
in several European capitals, and the result 
justifies his industry. 

His book is very learned, but as readable 
as a novel, even when the most tortuous skeins 
of Renaissance statecraft—or greedy political 
intrigue—are being unravelled. On occasion, 
as is now the fashion, the colour is provided by 
touches which may not have any historical 
foundation. We read, for instance, ‘‘ spring 
turned to summer, and summer browned the 
lawns and gardens of Durham House,” and 
wonder whether there is any authority for the 
browning, reflecting that there are few English 
summers hot enough to brown a Thames-side 
lawn. We encounter, again, such conjectural 
passages as this regarding the brief honeymoon 
of Arthur and Catherine: ‘‘ Did the children 
go on with their studies under the learned 
Alessandro and good Dr. Booth? Did they 
kill a great stag under Cutterstone Hill and 
ride home over roads ringing hard with frost 
to their torch-lit courtyard? Did they stray 
as they walked, well wrapped, on the windy 
battlements, and plan for the time when the 
rain and blowing mist should clear, and they be 
free of their dark, 
damp prison ?”’ 
Possibly they did, 
and it is all very 
picturesque ; but 
for all we know to 
the contrary Arthur 
may have _ been 
much too delicate 
to kill stags, great 
or small. However, 
Mr. Mattingley does 
not overdo the 
novelistic padding ; 
and he has no need 
so to do, as the 
records provide 
colour in plenty. 

The Spanish 
marriage was politi- 
cal on both sides. 
The Tudors wanted 
all the genuine 
dynastic blood they 
could get hold of, 
and Ferdinand of 
Spain sought in 
England and the 
Empire allies against 
the power of France. 
But Catherine was 
no pawn. She served 
both her countries, 
and she was the im- 
placable enemy of 


of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 
Her story, as told by Garrett Mattingley, is that of an intelligent, loy 


ie 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


But it is a book about a woman as herself, not merely as 
an incidental figure in a period; and nine-tenths of 
it, even of those parts of it which are exclusively 
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CATHERINE OF ARAGON (1485-1536): FROM A PAINTING BY MIGUEL 
SITTOZ IN THE KUNSTHISTORISCHES MUSEUM, VIENNA. 


(Reproduced from “ Catherine of Aragon”; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. 
Jonathan Cape.) 





THE TRIAL OF QUEEN CATHERINE: FROM THE PAINTING BY ABBEY. 


For twenty-four years Catherine of Angee was the wife of Henry VIII. She was loved and resnected by England and hated by Wolsey. A daughter 
was destined to influence the history of Gapine in the Renaissance as no other woman except Elizabeth 
al, courageous and affectionate woman who remained to the end 


the dutiful first wife of the King who divorced her. 





By GARRETT MALTINGLEY.* 


set in England, will be completely new to English 
readers. 
a far better central figure in a play than her brilliant, 


She comes out as a person who would make 


bewildering egoist of a husband. 

Catherine’s end was very noble. Her husband 
cast her off and the break was made with 
Rome. At the last she wrote a letter to her 
daughter, Mary: “‘ Daughter. I heard such 
tidings to-day that I do perceive, if it be true, 
the time is come that Almighty God will prove 
you ; and I am very glad of it, for I trust He 
doth handle you with a good love. I beseech 
you agree of His pleasure with a merry heart ; 
and be you sure that, without fail, He will not 
suffer you to perish if you beware to offend 
Him. I pray you, good daughter, to offer 
yourself to Him. If any pangs come to you, 
shrive yourself; first make you clean; take 
heed of His commandments, and keep them as 
near as He will give you grace to do, for then 
you are sure armed. ... Wheresoever, and in 
whatsoever company you shall come, observe 
the King’s commandments. Speak you few 
words and meddle nothing. I will send you 
two books in Latin; one shall be De Vita 
Christi with a declaration of the Gospels, 
and the other the Epistles of St. Jerome that 
he did write to Paula and Eustochium, and in 
them I trust you shall see good things. And 
sometimes for your recreation use your virginals 
or lute if you have any. ... And now you shall 
begin, and by likelihood I shall follow. I set 
not a rush by it; for when they have done 
the uttermost they can, then I am sure of the 
amendment. I pray you, recommend me unto 
my good lady of Salisbury, and pray her to 
have a good heart, for we never come to the 
Kingdom of Heaven but by troubles.” 

Some have thought—for it was long before 
the majority of Englishmen were Protestants— 
that she might have headed a successful party 
in a civil war. Mr. Mattingley says: “ It may 
be that she would have succeeded only in 
plunging England into such a bloody series of 
religious wars as thirty years later broke out 
in France, wars that would have embittered 
both parties and distorted the development of her 
adopted country in 
ways beyond our 
guessing. She could 
not bring herself 
to do it; and, if 
she could have 
looked into’ the 
future, little as she 
would have liked 
England under 
Anne Boleyn’s 
daughter, she might 
have preferred the 
Elizabethan com- 
promise to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s and the 
Barricades. If she 
had brought Eng- 
land little good, 
she said once, she 
would be the 
loather to bring 
it any harm. There 
have been worse 
decisions than 
that.” 

We are left with 
a clear picture of 
her, as a strong, 
noble woman, of 
whose life what 
Shakespeare shows 
us was but the last 
lonely phase. 
Henry, whosteadily 
grew baser as he 
grew older, had 





the Reformation in mien = 
England. Her 
actions, words, motives and 


character are seen here against a 
seething background of war and 
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known her for what she was 
when he was young; but his 
egoism and desire for an heir 
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difficulty a postcard to the Council Office will receive prompt attention. 
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AMERICA STRIKES BACK: THE U.S. PACIFIC 
FLEET RAIDS ENEMY BASES. 
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A U.S. PILOT HURRIES TO REPORT ON THE. SITUATION : 7 
7?1N THE BACKGROUND A PARTY OF SAILORS REPAIR BOMB 
DAMAGE TO THEIR SHIP. ¥ 


UNITED STATES AIRCRAFT 
AND CRUISERS ON THEIR 
WAY TO ATTACK JAPANESE 
BASES IN THE MARSHALL 
AND GILBERT ISLANDS. 





P to the beginning of 

February, when it was 
announced that the U.S. 
Navy had raided seven 
Japanese-held islands in the 
Pacific, the course of the 
war in that area was an 
almost uninterrupted series 
of Japanese successes. The 
news, therefore, of this 
large-scale attack on the 
Marshall and Gilbert islands 
came as a welcome surprise. 
Four places in the Marshall 
Islands, which passed into 
Japanese hands after the 
last war, and one in the 
British Gilbert Islands, re- 
cently seized, were attacked 
by ships and aircraft of the 
United States Pacific Fleet. 
Severe damage was done to 
enemy positions and auxili- 
ary craft, while the Ameri- 
cans suffered a loss of eleven 
‘planes and minor damage 
to two ships. The American 
Navy has struck a blow at 
these “‘ natural aircraft- 
carriers *’ from which enemy 
seaplanes could operate on 
the strategic Pacific routes. 
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SMOKE PALL OVER WOTJE ATOLL : A HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL ATTACK WAS CARRIED OUT 4 
ON THE ENEMY AIRFIELD AND A SHIP (UPPER LEFT) WAS REPORTED DESTROYED. } 
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} EXAMINING A HOLE IN THE DECK CAUSED BY A JAPANESE BOMB: DURING THE ATTACK ON THE ENEMY BASES: THE u.s NAVY HONOURS irs DEAI 
4 A FIRE WAS STARTED BUT QUICKLY EXTINGUISHED. ADMIRAL NIMITZ, THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF (CENTRE) SALUTING 
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of scientific principles. He was seventy-nine. 
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REAR-ADM. K. W. F. M. 
DF THE 
Admiral Doorman, flying his fi 
Ruyter,” 
the naval battle off Java 
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PERSONALITIES AND 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


MAJOR-GENERAL L. E. DENNYS. 
General Dennys, head of the British Military 
Mission to China, has been killed in an aeroplane 
crash in that country ; the aeroplane crashed soon 
after leaving Kunming for Chungking. General 
Dennys was formerly Military Attaché to the 

Chinese Embassy at Chungking. 


SIR W. BRAGG 
PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY, 1935-40. 


Sir William Bragg performed three services of 
immense value to the nation: in the realm of 
pure science his greatest contributions were in 
the field of crystalline analysis and X-ray spectro- 
scopy ; in relation to industry he was a consistent 
advocate of the value of scientific research, and 
thirdly he was a master of the popular exposition 


DOORMAN, 


ALLIES IN THE NAVAL BATTLE 


had under his comman 


Netherlands East Indies Squadron. 


in the Dutch cruiser 
the Allied force engaged in 
He was born in 1889 and after passing 
through the ranks, obtained his naval commission in 1910. At 
one time he was in command of the naval air base at Sourabaya 
and in 1940 was made Rear-Admiral and Commander of the 
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FL, OFFICER KENNETH CAMPBELL, V.C. 
Awarded the V.C. posthumously for a daring 
torpedo attack on a German battle cruiser at 
Brest on April 6, 1941. Despite rising ground 
behind the harbour, and a formidable array of 
defences, Campbell came in at sea-level and 
launched a torpedo at point-blank range. 
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- DR. GEORGE GORDON. 
Dr. Gordon, President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Vice-Chancellor of the University 
from 1938-41, died on March 12. He was a 
brilliant lecturer and accomplished speaker, 
and an amateur of the classics. His profession 
was English letters from Chaucer. 
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PROMOTED ACTING SQUAD. 


Squadron. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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“ BELGIAN R.A.F. PILOT’S TRIPLE HONOUR : SQUAD. LEADER DU VIVIER, AWARDED D.F.C., ” 
LEADER AND TO COMMAND 


This is the first time an Allied airman has been appointed to command a British Fighter 
A member of the Belgian Air Force, Du Vivier esca 

his present squadron, which claims 117 enemy aircraft 
the war, the squadron has been commanded only by pilots who have } 
served in the unit, and it has thus become a: tradition. ; 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC 
EYE TO-DAY. 


Marcu 21, 


MAJOR D. P. MAXWELL FYFE. 
He has been created a Knight on his appoint- 
ment to be Solicitor-General. He became 
Recorder of Oldham in 1936, and since the war 
has been serving as Deputy Judge Advocate. 
He is Conservative M.P. for the West Derby 
Division of Liverpool. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL J. W. STILWELL. 
| ‘ It is reported that General Chiang Kai-shek has 


appointed Lieut.-General Stilwell, of the United 

States Army, to be Chief of Staff under him as 

in the China theatre. 

Stilwell was formerly U.S. Military - 
Attaché in Peking. 
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MR, J. P. BLAKE. 
Mr. Blake, a member of the Port of London 
Authority, has been elected chairman of the 
London County Council. Mr. Blake has on 
three occasions taken part as a fencer in the 
Olympic Games. His chief business interest is 
in insurance. 


Supreme Commander 
General 


ADMIRAL LAYTON’S NEW POST: APPOIN 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, CEYLON. 


Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey Layton has been 
selected as Commander-in-Chief, Ceylon, and all 
“naval, military, air and civil authorities in the 
area will be subject to his direction.”” Admiral 
Layton is fifty-seven; in 1940 he was C..-in-C., 
China Station, and it was he who took over tem- 
rary command of our Pacific Fleet when Admiral 
hillips went down with the “ Prince of Wales.” _ 


A FIGHTER SQUADRON. 


to England and 


joined 
estroyed. Since 
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IN SEA COMMAND 
OF JAVA. 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL'S 


“De A RECRUIT IN THE 


oe — 


SON, 
GRENADIER GUARDS. 


On Thursday, March 12, Lord Lascelles, eldest son of the Princess 

Royal and the Ear! of Harewood, ontered the ranks of his father’s 

regiment as a recruit in the Grenadier Guards. 

years old and was educated at Eton 

he is shown eas instruction in the sighting of a rifle by an 
N.C.O. of the Welsh Guards. 


ADMIRAL STARK, THE COMMANDER OF UNITED STATES 
NAVAL FORCES OPERATING IN EUROPEAN WATERS. 


Admiral Stark, who is the present Chief of U.S. Naval Operations, 
has been ted to London to relieve Vice-Admiral Ghormiey 
and to take over the new post of Commander of U.S. Naval 
Forces in European waters. Admiral Stark’s new position can 
be compared to that held by Admiral Sims—on whose staff he 
served—-in the last war, and shows. the importance which the 
U.S. attaches to future operations in Europe. He is sixty-two. 


LORD LASCELLES : 


He is nineteen 
In the above photograph 
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INCREASING AIRCRAFT RANGE: AUXILIARY FUEL 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist G. H. Davis. 


: NON-STOP 
WAD AUXILIARY FUEL TANKS 
ete _~ CARRIED UNDER THE WINGS. 


AUXILIARY 
FUEL TANK. 
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AUXILIARY FUEL TANKS, 


During their long-range air attacks on Allied positions in the Far East, the 
Japanese have made considerable use of auxiliary fuel tanks fitted under the 
fuselage or under the wings of both their bombers and fighters. These tanks 
are drawn upon during the long run to the target, then, when the aircraft goes 
be desired, be dropped and the aircraft then begins 


into action, these may, if it 
to utilise its ordinary tanks. The auxiliary tanks are so fitted that by simply 
pulling a lever the extra petrol load may be instantly jettisoned. This type of 


tank has been used on certain of our own long-range bombers as well as on our 
fighter ‘planes. Several “ Hurricane” fighters, for instance, were fitted with extra 
tanks to give them sufficient range to fight over Crete. The Germans have made 
extensive use of auxiliary tanks, and the “Ju. 88" can carry a very large 
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* LAUXILIARY FUEL TANKS. BE QUICKLY EMPTIED. 


FITTED TO FIGHTERS AND BOMBERS, 
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TANKS AND THEIR USE. 











TWAES A SECOND TANK 
152 GALLONS 





THE GERMAN “Me tiO” TWO-SEATER 
FITTED WITH EXTRA FUEL AND OWL TANKS. 








ARE AN ESSENTIAL TO LONG-RANGE AIR ATTACKS. 


self-sealing tank in the forward bomb bay, or, if required, a smaller tank in the after 


they are fitted with 
be quickly discharged 


tanks can be jettisoned, but 
through which the fuel can 
This type of aircraft can also be fitted with large outside tanks, as illustrated 
The “Me. 110” twin-engine fighter also fits a large tank under the fuselage 
for long-range operations ; this can also be quickly jettisoned and examples found have 
been made of metal, fibre and plywood. These tanks have also special compart 
ments for the storage of lubricating oil. Another type of auxiliary tank is that 
which is used as a fitment under the wing of the ** Me. 110s "’ and which have some- 
times been found fitted with fins like a bomb. Frequent use is ‘also made of 
special tanks carrying lubricating oil, in addition to those used for petrol 


these 
pipes, 


bomb bay. Neither of 
special large-diameter 
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OKS OF THE DAY. 
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Gof THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


CAMELS IN THE MAKING. 


HERE always seems to be something quaint and unreal about camels; and as if to 

mystify us, Nature has given us, so to speak, three different versions of what a camel 
But to understand them properly we must, so far as is possible, see them 
in the making. This means, of course, that we must be content very often with no more 
than small fragments of fossil bone, or tooth ; though sometimes these reveal a surprising 
amount of information. Yet we find our specimens with “ the stuffing knocked out.” 
Some of their most precious information is that furnished by what we call the “‘ soft parts,”’ 


should be like ! 


such as the brain and nervous system, and the blood system. 


There are instances where one, reading the signs aright, may infer not a little of the 
nature of the external covering of the body ; that is to say, whether it was, for example, of 
hair or fur, or horny scales ; or one has only to compare the skeletons, side by side, of the 


Arabian and the Bactrian camels to see what a great 
part the mere masses of fat which form the charac- 
teristic ‘‘humps” contribute in the appearance of 
the animal. If we had known nothing save of the 
fossilised bones of these animals, our conception of 
a living camel would be very different. How is it 
that these two animals, and the different types of 
humped cattle, are the only animals which thus 
store fat? And what are we to say of the water- 
chambers in the stomach for the storage of water ? 

Outstanding features such as the hump of the 
camel are rarely shared by a number of species 
of the same genus. This hump serves as a good 
illustration. For no trace thereof’is found in the 
llama, the alpaca, the huanaco or the vicuna. The 
first two are supposed to be domesticated varieties 
of the two last-named. This may indeed be true; 
but whether it is so or no, the point that matters 
is that all of them are most intimately related to 
the two species of camel (Camelus), yet they show 
not the slightest sign‘of a hump. The strange foot 
of the camel tribe—that is to say, of the typical camel 
—and that of the Hama and its kin, share their 
common conformation, the two toes being widely 
separate and encased in a hoof. But the sole of the 
foot rests on a soft, horny pad. 

Let me lay emphasis on the geographical distribution 
of the Arabian and Bactrian camels to-day, for it embraces 
some peculiarly interesting features. Both are humped, 
in itself an important point. The Arabian camel 
(Camelus dromedarius) is now common to Asia and 
North Africa ; while the two-humped species, or Bactrian 
camel (Camelus bactrianus) is confined to Central Asia, 
if those now found on the deserts of Turkestan are 
really aboriginal, or wild, animals, or whether they are 
feral; or animals which at some time have escaped 
from captivity. It is now regarded as almost certain 
that some of these are descendants of a domestic race 
which escaped from captivity nearly 300 years ago. 
About others, authorities are agreed that some may be 
truly wild. The only clue to the original habitat of the 
genus is afforded by the remains of fossils of camels 
in north-eastern India, eastern Europe, and Algeria. 
And as the former occur in the older deposits, it seems 
probable that Central Asia is the cradle of the race. 

When we turn our attention from the living 
members of the camel tribe, we are confronted by 
a number of fragmentary skeletons bearing no likeness, 
save to the eye of the expert, to camels. But they 
are nevertheless of great interest, though it will 
have to suffice here to briefly survey the whole. 

The earliest were quite small creatures, known 
as “‘giraffe-camels'"’—not, as might be supposed, 
because they resemble tiny giraffes, but because, 
like the creature with which they are compared, 
they have a conspicuously long neck, and, almost 
inevitably, long legs, from which we may infer that 
they were browsers. Some Oligocene species were 
little larger than a hare. The best known of these 
small, long-legged and graceful creatures is Stenomylus. It was 
remarkable for the fact that it had ten lower incisors, or “‘ front 
teeth’; there were five on each side of the end of the jaw. This 
came about by the migration of the canine and the first pre- 
molar to assume the place and functions of the cutting teeth. 
But Stenomylus, and the numerous small species associated 
therewith, had merely the rudiments of a cannon bone. This was 
formed of small rods of bone answering to the ‘* palm-bones " of 
our hands—and feet. As the fore-legs grew, these palm-bones 
grew longer and more slender, and at the same time the outermost 
on each side began to vanish, so that at last only two remained to 
form the two toe-bones which we find in the camel to-day. When 
the final reduction in their numbers came about, leaving but two, 
they fused together to form a common shaft—the “ cannon-bone.” 
In all the hoofed animals with legs with long shafts, that shaft is 
formed in the same way. The outer relics, on each side of the cannon- 
bone, are known as the “ splints,’’ and are always liable to disease. 

A whole series of species came into being during the rise of 
the Lower. Oligocene .epoch. In addition to the giraffe- and 
gazelle-camels already referred to came Poelsotherium, giving 
rise to a series of species which increased especially in size, 
but, curiously enough, showed no marked structural changes. 
The largest was a little larger than a sheep. 

A very remarkable successor to Stenomylus was the great 
Alticamelus, one of the most singular of these strange creatures of 
other days, Its most arresting features were its skull, which was 
nearly 1 ft. long, the great length of the neck, and striking length 
of the legs, which had to keep pace with the increasing length of the 
neck, For there is no doubt that the animal lived by browsing on 
bushes and low branches, thus avoiding the competition of its 
rivals, among which may have been Oxydactylus and Stenodactylus. 

The great size of the skull is a rather surprising feature, 
since this burgeoning out did not start until after the rest 
of the skeleton had attained to its full glory. It had not yet 
quite completed its growth, however, for the double cannon- 
bone had not yet fused to form a single bony shaft, each 
part remaining separate, as was shown by a thin line down 


THE 


its whole length; and it is especially to be noted that in this genus the hoofs were 
narrow and pointed, like those of antelopes, and carried most of the weight. We have thus 
the most unusual fact that, while the grazing and browsing camels of the Lower Miocene 
attained the type of foot-structufé*whichboth of them afterwards independently acquired, 
they afford a very instructive example of “ parallel development.”—W. P. Pycrarrt. 


the “ gazelle-camels 
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December 1940. 








THE “* GIRAFFE-CAMEL " (OXFDACTYLUS LONGIPES), WHICH SHOWS 
A MARKED LENGTHENING OF THE NECK AND LEGS. 


TAIL IS SHORTER THAN IN LIVING CAMELS. 


The branch of the “ giraffe-camels”” was one of the earliest types 
evolution of this es ee “camels in the making.” 
,” and finally the main branch split into two, to form 


present-day llamas and the camels. 





“ GAZELLE-CAMEL " (8TENOMYLUS HITCHCOCK!) : 
A SMALL ROUNDED HEAD, LONG NECK, LIGHT LIMBS AND 


EXCESSIVELY SLENDER FEET. 


This graceful creature presented an unusual feature in its dentition, for it had 
ten lower incisors, five in each side of the lower jaw. 
strange adjustment was the fact that the canine and the first pre-molar had 


assumed the functions of incisors. 





ALTICAMBLUS ALTUS: ITS MOST ARRESTING 
FEATURES WERE THE LENGTH OF ITS NECK 
AND LEGS. 


An interesting fact about this large creature of long - 

is that it had not yet completed its growth; for t 

double cannon-bone had not’ yet fused to form a single 

bony shaft. It is also to be noticed in this genus that 

the hoofs were narrow and pointed like those of the 
deer and antelopes. 


Next came 
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THE NAVY AND THE HOME FRONT. 


OME war-books appeal primarily to the eye. One of the finest I have seen is a new 

volume of the Britain at- War series—‘‘ THE Royat Navy”: From September 1939 to 
By E. Keble Chatterton. With 376 Illustrations (Hutchinson ; 2r1s.). 
This lavishly pictured quarto gives a full chronicle of naval events in the first fifteen 
months, touching also on associated land and air operations sufficiently to provide a 
general outline of the war during that period. Considering the wealth of photographs 
and drawings—covering every phase of naval activity, and many of them intensely 
dramatic—the useful maps, high standard of reproduction, and moderate price, the 
average reader could ask nothing better in the way of a popular record. 


Mr. Keble Chatterton’s reputation as an authoritative and prolific writer on maritime 


matters (the list of his previous books on the sea 
approaches fifty!) guarantees accuracy in the text. 
His grasp of the subject is self-evident, and his lively, 
well-balanced survey, full of information and shrewd 
comment, is none the less readable for an occasional 
slight lapse in grammatical construction. Give a sailor 
a rope and he will tie some complicated knot—a clove 
hitch or the like—and so possibly he may tend to 
produce similar tangles with the pen! The Greeks had 
a word for one of them—anakolouthon. However, 
grammar was made for man, and not man for grammar. 
Who but a pedant would cavil about such trifles ? 
Particularly interesting are the author’s accounts of the 
“Graf Spee” action, the fighting in and off Norway, 
the “‘ nine days wonder” of Dunkirk, and the British 
naval victories over the Italians in the Mediterranean. 


Further proof of this modern Hakluyt’s indefatigable 
industry is afforded in ‘ FicgutinG THE U-Boats.” 
By E. Keble Chatterton. With Illustrations and Maps 
(Hurst and Blackett; 1os. 6d.). Here we have a 
succession of true and thrilling stories—packed with 
incident and revelation of personal character in friend 
or foe—forming the first part of a work that will be 


THE permanently valuable to historians. The author’s object 
in the present volume has been to trace in detail the 
in the fate of all enemy submarines sunk in 1914-16 during the 


last war, and to describe how they, and others that 
escaped, were fought individually. The period 1917-18 
will be similarly handled in a promised sequel to be 
called ‘‘ Beating the U-Boats.” It has taken nearly 
a quarter of a century to collect the evidence, both 
from British and German sources—personal knowledge 
of ships and men, first-hand facts given by actual 
participants in the fighting, and correspondence with 
officers of the Navy or the Merchant Service. Indicating 
the present significance of the adventures here recalled, 
Mr. Keble Chatterton says: ‘‘ The Nazi is fundament- 
ally much the same as our enemy of 1914. The German 
is always a German. He destroys men, women and 
children as heartlessly as in the previous contest... .” 


Appropriately enough, the Senior Service in its 
Herculean infancy claims the first two entries in a 
patriotic anthology very opportune to-day, namely, 
“THe ENGLISHMAN AT War.”’ Edited by John Freeman 
(Allen and Unwin; 7s. 6d.). The editor, whose name 
is symbolic of John Bull’s passion for liberty, has 
collected well-chosen excerpts representing various 
episodes in our history from the thirteenth century 
onwards, preferring, wherever possible, contemporary 
sources. “It is not,’’ he explains, ‘a book of battle- 
pieces and heroic deeds.” Rather he has sought to 
show the Englishman's character in wartime, whether 
as fighter or civilian ; in the words of George Santayana, 
“his inner atmpsphere, the weather in his soul.” 


Next comes a batch of books concerned with England’s 
capital city, its wartime ordeals and sufferings, and the 
indomitable spirit of its people. Outstanding among these is a noted 
medical raconteur’s new sheaf of tales told as personal experiences— 
slices of life, as it were, cut from a surgeon’s memory and seasoned, 
perhaps, with a little imagination, entitled ‘“‘ THEY Stayep IN 
Lonpon.” By George Sava (Faber; 7s. 6d.). Whoever should 
essay to record the whole of London’s war days, the author 
declares, ‘“‘ would have to see her through the eyes of legions 
of firemen, fire-watchers, air-raid wardens and policemen, not 
to mention her eight million inhabitants. I have only one pair 
of eyes and through them I have seen many strange things.” 
Hospital wards and Harley Street consulting-rooms have witnessed 
many tragedies, but none could surpass in poignancy the score 
or so of cases to which the author had to attend in various localities 
during or after air raids. 


Two books by members of the Auxiliary Fire Service, relating 
with simple realism what they did and saw, disclose a devoted 
courage that is either unconscious or disclaimed. The fuller of the 
two, particularly vivid because of its form as a journal kept at 
the time, is “THe Betts Go Down”: The Diary of a London 
A.F.S. Man (Methuen; 5s.). Incidentally, the anonymous author 
mentions that the London Fire Brigade contains many ex-sailors, 
and they preserve a strong naval tradition. The book’s title is 
explained as a Fire Brigade phrase meaning ‘A fire alarm is 
given.” Racy talk and a thread of love-interest heighten the 
personal note. A somewhat different atmosphere pervades the 
other book on fire-fighting, which is the work of an Oxonian and 
professional writer. It is called ‘“‘ Lonvon ’s Burninc.”” By Maurice 
L. Richardson (Hale; 5s.). Here too, however, is an easy style, 
with dialogue redolent of free speech. Since he “ fell—literally— 
out of the fire service" (from a height of 50 ft.), Mr. Richardson 
has utilised an enforced rest in hospital to describe—and thus 
dispel from his mind—the “ anarchic nightmare of city * blitz’ 
life.” Both books express affectionate admiration for the men 
with whom the authors worked, and make the reader visualise 
the hell which Londoners have had to endure. 


Women, as we all know, have contributed magnificently to the national war effort, 
alike in the Services 
itself or from the attentions of German bombers. Conditions in a London factory are 
pictured from experience in “ Nicut Suirt."" By Inez Holden (Lane ; 5s.). The author 
has a happy turn for character-drawing and Cockney conversation. 


military or civilian—and in factory work often dangerous in 


C. E. Byes. 
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HYGIENE IN 


THE 


MAKING A MODEL OF A MOSQUITO AT THE ARMY SCHOOL OF HYGIENE: CERTAIN 
MOSQUITOES CARRY MALARIA AND MUST BE GUARDED AGAINST. 
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A NEW AND 
IS ABLE TO 


Is 
AND 


A PORTABLE STEAM DISINFECTOR : 
BLANKETS IN THE 
WITH 1200 A DAY. 


THIS 
FIELD 


LEARNING TO USE 
EFFECTIVE WAY OF DISINFECTING 


LAYOUT FOR A CAMP: ONE OF THE HIGHLY 
FORCE AT THE ARMY SCHOOL OF HYGIENE, WHERE 
ARE TAUGHT TO KEEP THE ARMY FIT. 


CORRECT 
IN 


THE 


TRAINING OFFICERS AND 
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‘The Hygiene Branch of the Army is concerned with the healthy man and keeping 
him healthy. We are training the soldier to look after himself under any con- 
ceivable conditions of climate, anywhere from the Tropics to the Arctic; our 
work is, I think, showing results. An example is the smallness of our losses from 
disease in the Libyan campaign."' These words were spoken by the Commandant, 
a Colonel of the R.A.M.C., of the Army School of Hygiene, and show the pur 
pose for which this highly important branch of the Army was formed. About 
30,000 regimental officers and other ranks have passed through the school since 
war began; officers come for a week to learn how to safeguard the health 
troops on active service, and N.C.O.s and men, on the basis of one for every 
100 men, are sent from every unit in the Army for fourteen-day courses in either 


of 
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THE HEALTH OF OUR TROOPS. 
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A SOLDIER TESTING WATER TO 
TO MAKE IT SAFE FOR DRINKING. 
DURING 


FIND OUT THE AMOUNT 
WATER PURIFICATION 
THE LAST FEW YEARS 


OF 
HAS 


CHLORINE KEQUIRED 
MADE RAPID STRIDES 


PUPILS 
out OF 


STEAM: THE 
APPLIANCES 


GERM-INFECTED 
IMPROVISE 
AROUND 


OBJECTS BY 
SANITARY 
THE CAMP, 


FOR PURIFYING 
ARE TAUGHT TO 
ANYTHING FOUND 


AN APPARATUS 
AT THE SCHOOL 


LORRY - BORNE 
AN HOUR 


USE A MOBILE WATER PURIFIER A 
2000 GALLONS OF DRINKING WATER 
UNLIKELY-LOOKING CANAL WATER 


SOLDIERS 
PURIFIER 


LEARNING TO 
CAN PRODUCE 
FROM THE MUST 


oF 
MEN 


water-purification in the field or field sanitation. After training they remain with 
their units as water-duty or sanitary-duty orderlies Films are shown to classes 
under instruction, illustrating such important matters as malaria and the mosquitoes 
which carry it; lice, which spread typhus, and the ways of destroying them in 
the field, etc A highly efficient system of disinfection of clothes and equipment 
by means of hot air has been evolved and blankets are disinfected in a new and 
most effective type of field disinfector. Water purification, has made big 
advances, and a lorry-borne purifier can produce 2900 gallons of drinking water 
an hour. The school also has full-sized every kind of field 
appliance, and the pupils are taught to improvise them out of whatever material 
is handy The work of the school is proving its value over all fronts f 


too, 


models of Sanitary 
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PAINTINGS BY GEORGE CHINNERY AND HIS CHINESE FOLLOWERS. 


A CHINESE NAVAL BATTLE SCENE: THE SCENE 1S SET IN A RIVER ESTUARY 
AND WAS POSSIBLY PAINTED BY A JESUIT FATHER. 


‘“ 4’ FAMILY GROUP” FISHING FROM THE BANKS OF A GARDEN: A SCENE WHICH 
RECALLS THE ENGLISH CONVERSATION-PIECES OF THE 1I8TH—I1QTH CENTURIES. 


OF PAINTINGS OF CHINESE FIGURES: THREE LADIES WALKING 
IN A GARDEN, WHILST A FOURTH IS SEATED. 


“THE TEA PARTY”: A SIGNED PAINTING BY CHINNERY OF FOUR LADIES TAKING 
SEA AT A TRIPOD TABLE IN A CHINESE GARDEN. 


“QUAIL FIGHTING”’: TWO YOUNG CHINAMEN WATCH A FIGHT, WHILST AN 
LETS OFF A CRACKER UNBEKNOWN TO HIS ELDERS. i] ELDERLY GENTLEMAN APPEARS TO INCITE HIS BIRD TO FUTURE VICTORY. 


A CHINESE INTERIOR SCENE: NOTE THE CUNNING LOOK ON THE CHILD'S FACE AS HE | 
| 


eee 


The above paintings by George Chinnery and his Chinese followers were sold on some miniature portraits at the Royal Academy in 1791.. For a time he lived in 
Friday, March 13, by Messrs. Sotheby and Co. as part of a collection of Chinese Dublin and was much patronised by the Lansdowne family. It is suggested that he 
art, the property of Mr. N. S. Brown. Most of these pictures were sold in pairs, went to China with Lord Macartney, and there he lived for many years, visiting 
but the Chinese naval battle scene shown above fetched £10 and the “ Quail India, and died at Macao about 1850. It was he who started a school of painting 
Fighting "' and *‘A Family Group" €9 each. George Chinnery, portrait and land- on glass, a form of art much practised by his Chinese followers. The British Museum 
scape painter, first exhibited some crayon portraits at the Free Society in 1766 and has a few sketches and a small quarto volume of his etchings. 
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CENTRE OF STEEL DEVELOPMENT 








History records that even before the Norman 
Conquest Sheffield was a centre for Iron 
Smelting. Continuous development of the art 
produced the great metallurgical discoveries of 
Huntsman, Bessemer and Siemens. On this 
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¥ background of epoch-making achievement 
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came the development of the Electric Arc 
Furnace, High Frequency Furnace, High Tensile 
Alloy Steels, Stainless Steel, and Heat- 
resisting Steels —all emphasizing Sheffield’s 
& unchallengeable position as the world’s centre 
, of Alloy Steel supremacy. 


FIRTH-BROWN 


RESEARCH FOR & PRODUCTION OF 


SPECIAL ALLOY STEELS 


SHEFFIEL 
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BUTTON A was a difficult button to make. You had to import vegetable 
ivory from the tropics, turn it in a lathe, drill the holes, dye it and finally 
polish it. As a result Button A was usually imported from foreign countries 
where labour was cheap. Button B is different. A moulding press, the correct 
mouldstuff, a good deal of specialised knowledge, and out come the buttons 
—Plastics Buttons—perfectly formed and in any colour. And what’s more 
Button B is a better button—it’s tougher, better finished and its colour won’t 
fade. Let BUTTON B point a moral, even though you don’t want buttons in 
your business. If you’re planning post-war production—large or small, in big 
quantities, think not only of metals, glass, wood and the old raw materials, 
think also of the modern materials—Plastics. While working all out for the 
war British Industrial Plastics can still provide a service for manufacturers who 
also look forward to the future peace. It is a service which covers every 
aspect of moulding and mouldstuffs and is based on a very wide experience. 
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You will find no better choice of Reproduction Furniture than 
in Harrods Galleries. Here you may choose from the finest 
selection of Period Pieces in the country. The quality and 
workmanship throughout is second to none, and the price 
makes each piece a real investment. Here are some examples: 


Walnut Caned back Chair with Walnut shaped Tablewith Carved and 
velvet seat cushion drawer. Sized 


eT pele 15:15:10 Save iépine 20:17:6 Mirror =" 14:1936 


HARRODS GALLERIES 





All over 
the country 


we are ready \ 





to supply r | | 


UNIFORMS \ 


Just a part of the 


AUSTIN REED service 


103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 © 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 Aldershot, Amesbury, 
Barmouth, Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bothwell, Bournemouth, Bristol, Coventry, 
Dunbar, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Grantham, Harrogate, Hove, Hull, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Llandrindod Wells, Llandudno, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, 
Oxford, Plymouth, Richmond (Yorks), Sheffield, Shrivenham, Southampton. 








WILL ,STOP 
TH/AT ‘COLD 


20 for 1/6 





vie _ THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 











MACDONALD’S cotcrerres 


For those who smoke for 


pleasure and not from habit 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 








Tender, bleeding gums are 

danger signs, which, neglected, lead to 

gum disease*(Pyorrhoea). Daily use of 

Forhans will eradicate these gum affections 

—used in time, prevent them altogether. 
Poh ge oc? 








Th use Forhans Anti-Pyorrhoea 
Astringent. Th ds of them nd Forhans 
Brand S | Formula Dentifrice, which contains 


Forhans Anti-Pyorrheea Astringent. Don’t let pyorrhoea 
claim you as a victim, Guard against - 
it now—before it is oo inte | See yous 
dentist, and start using Forhans 
to-day! In three sizes. 
Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the “special 
formula” Anti- 
Pyorrheea 
Astringent. 












Re 
“JUST BRUSH YOUR 
TEETH WITH IT”.. 


ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 














~ Noticy.—The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 


that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Anything may happen, at any 
minute. He is alert, on his toes, 
prepared for sudden emer- 
gency—equipped to meet it. 

‘Though the measure of danger 
is not comparable in everyday 
life, the toll of the roads is 
nevertheless too high to con- 
done unnecessary risks being 
taken. Your brakes—are you 
sure they are efficient ? Would 
they respond efficiently if a 
sudden road emergency con- 
fronted you? Make sure by 
testing them and, if relining is 
necessary, specify 
Ferodo brake FERODO 


linings. Sure- —) 
. . ‘o ena 
gripping, smooth es 
in action and very : 


















tough, Ferodo | stents 
Linings provide | service 

greater retardation (OOK FoR 

and give increased THIS SIGN 

‘ Sea WHEN : 
confidence in YOU 


control RELINE. 


FERODO 


Piva Pee i hitols cow ° atter the wmwa®»r 


CARS 





FERODO LIMITED CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 
ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS + BRANCH OF HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT Co Lr 








SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 





TYRE ECONOMY 


what to do about 
Maintenance and 
Remoulding 
















is on a | 
é ~ Wartime basis / } | 
Maintenance. You can a Hlddyyij,, > . 


only obtain maximum 
mileage from your tyres by 
correct maintenance. If you 





haven’t got your copy of the Finish has deteriorated as 

leaflet ‘‘ How to prolong the 

life of a ”, put your Development has accelerated — 

name and address on a post- ° one ‘ ; ‘ 

card and send it, today, to Reliability is unimpaired 


Goodyear, Wolverhampton. 


Remoulding. ‘Goodyear os FTER the war 
Higher Mileage’ has an added Finish will 
significance today:— _ the : 

strongly constructed carcass be restored 

of the Goodyear Tyre being 
highly suitable for remould- 


gar ing. In the Nation’s interests 
—and your own— don’t let 
your Goodyear tyres go past 
remoulding. Goodyear will 

* J 
remould all sound carcasses 
@ in the original factory moulds. 


Consult your 
Goodyear dealer regularly. 


Development will 
be advanced 
Reliability will 
not vary 
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CROOKES j (at more wath 


from your 


HALIBUT LIVER OIL FERRANTI 


THE SUPPLY POSITION Kadiant Elechic FIRE 





The Crookes Laboratories regret that Crookes’ 
Halibut Liver Oil will no longer be readily 
obtainable in capsules, but only in liquid form. 
This is due to priority demands of national 
UST as a clean window’ which has been discarded, 
gives most light, the you will probably find that 


° ‘. polished surface of the some minor replacement will 
In the interests of national health the Crookes reflector of your FERRANTI bring it into active service 


Laboratories have taken every precaution in Fire needs to be kept bright again. Owing to the present 

ce in order to direct the heat conditions the supply _ of 
their power to ensure adequate supplies of rays across the room and so. FERRANTI Fires is’ very 
Crookes’ Halibut Oil in all parts of the country. ee, Sneenn eee — ae, Ge aid om 
Thus the public may rest assured that their needs If your FERRANTI Fire is require. Our expert advice 
f thi oe , Wiese A. ond D ov not giving maximum efficiency, is always available to users 
of this vital source of Vitamins A an are or if you have an old fire of FERRANTI Fires. 


being safeguarded as far as circumstances permit. 


THE CROOKES LABORATORIES FIRST « FOREMOST - HOTTEST 


MAKERS OF CROOKES’ — HALIBUT LIVER OIL 


importance. 


FERRANTI LTD., MOSTON, MANCHESTER, 10 


London Showrooms: Bush House, Aldwych, W.C. 2 
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LIQUID, per phial, enough for 16 days —2/- 



































We're in luck! 


Quality 


BUILT ON 150 YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE 





There is much in a name when 
it represents more than 150 vears’ 
specialised experience. And for that 
reason the name HOWARDS’ is 
acknowledged to be synonymous 
with ‘the best.’ Associated with 
7 Aspirin it signifies purity, reliability 
There’s not so much Old Angus about ss and rapid disintegration which is 


as there used to be but thanks to i - one of the secrets of therapeutic 
careful distribution of supplies, it’s ian Mn aon efficiency. 


still possible for old friends and new acquaintances all over the country 


to enjoy the flavour of this noble whisky. @ Ask for HO WAR DS’ 
CHOSEN FOR YEARS BY CONNOISSEURS ASPIRIN TABLETS 


See the name HOWARDS stamped on every tablet. 
LD hs S Krom all Chemists. 


A NOBLE SCOTCH—GENTLE AS A LAMB 
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